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Quousque tandem—the schoolboy tag—must have been in the 
minds of many as they watched a much-enduring Viceroy 
Struggling to achieve the impossible and placate the implacable. 
Lord Irwin’s patience has now been sufficiently abused, and the 
_Round-Table Conference will meet without Catiline and his 
comrades, otherwise Mr. Gandhi and the Nehrus. Even so, it 
will serve certain good purposes. It will redeem our promise to 
consult every interest in India before the new Constitution is 
framed. It will give our people, and especially our legislators, 
time to devote to the Indian problem some of the study which it 
Tequires. And it will demonstrate the complete inability of the 
Indian extremists to produce any rational scheme whatsoever 
for a settlement. These and other good purposes the Conference 
May serve, but there are two ends which it most certainly will 
not attain. It will not furnish us with any estimate of how the 
position is viewed by the great mass of the Indian people, and 
it will not arrive at a form of Constitution which the Indian 
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extremists will look at. Any doubts on the latter point have 
been finally dissipated by the ultimatum from Yerawada Gaol. 
Is this to be counted altogether a calamity? In ordinary 
business an agreed settlement is the negotiator’s goal, and to some 
observers the Conference will seem fruitless unless it secures this 
hall-mark of success. More serious is the consideration that, 
while India in her task of nation-making has need of all the 
brains and all the energy which her ablest sons can offer, she is 
going to have no constructive aid from the brains and energy 
which unquestionably inspire the extremist movement. These 
misfortunes, however, have to be faced. They are not of our 
making ; and if the story of the last few years has anything to 
teach us, it is that no compromise and no concession along our 
lines of political thought have any appeal to the Hindu extremists. 
When they tossed aside the tentative but substantial advance 
offered by the Constitution of 1919, their demand was all for 
Provincial Autonomy. When there seemed a possibility of this 
being granted (it is virtually what the Simon Commission now 
. advise), they promptly raised their call to Dominion status. On 
the Viceroy assuring them that Dominion status is our aim, they 
threw off all further pretence and demanded complete inde- 
~pendence. Swaraj, or self-rule, has been their cry throughout ; 
but their definition of the term has grown more and more extra- 
vagant with each of our attempts to meet them, until it is now 
confessedly a claim that India shall sever her British connexion 
_and revert to an autonomous Hindu State with no Constitution 
and no means of defence. To this a Conference of responsible 
statesmen could hardly be expected to assent. 

By way, then, of Indian representation there will be three 
definite groups at the Conference ; this leaves out of account the 
Burmese, whose chief concern presumably will be the proposal to 
separate their country from India proper and to place it under 
some form of administration which has not yet been discussed. 
Of the three dominant groups, the first comprises the spokesmen 
of the Indian States. Their réle will be one of some difficulty, 
though the particular Princes and Chancellors who have been 
invited may be trusted to fill it with wisdom and dignity. It will 
be difficult, because the individual members have no authority 
to speak for the Princes as a whole, each State being wholly 
independent of its neighbours. It will be difficult also because 
any intervention in the politics of British India will be regarded 


. 


with suspicion, although their personal character and adminis- . 


trative experience should render some of the Princes valuable 
consultants. Their primary interest, however, will be to ensure 
the full recognition of their treaty rights with the British Crown 
and to encounter all attempts to bring them into allegiance to 
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any form of government which may be established in British 
India. Otherwise, their advice will chiefly be required in regard 
to laying down the federal lines on which, as all parties agree, the 
future Constitution of India as a whole must proceed. 

The second group will consist of the right wing of the 
Nationalist party, once known as Moderates and now calling them- 
selves Liberals. Their position will not be free of embarrassment. 
Though their demands rest at Dominion status, they have appa- 
rently, on the subject of complete independence, no special 
quarrel with the extremists, their differences being chiefly on the 
pace of advance and the methods of securing their object. Their 
desire to wrest the leadership of the Nationalist movement from 
the extremists will impel them to play for higher stakes than they 
can afford, on the chance of being able to show India that they 
can be trusted to drive a better bargain than their noisier com- 
rades on the left wing. With them will be associated a few 
prominent Mahomedans who, for various reasons, have habitually 
taken a line of antagonism to British rule, but who cannot pre- 


tend to be typical of their community. 

The third group is a loose aggregation of the representatives 
of various minority interests—the Moslems, the great landlords, 
the depressed classes, European commerce, Sikhs, Christians, etc. 
These are concerned not so much with the general problem as 
with objecting to any Constitution which does not provide such 


safeguards and guarantees as the protection of their respective 


communities seems to demand. — 

From the traditional piece of furniture appropriate to a Con- 
ference the round table promises to be converted into a platform. 
Each of those groups and diverse interests will seek expression ; 
though it is scarcely conceivable that they will add much to the 
sum of human knowledge on the main issues, yet they will all 
claim to exercise the privilege, dear to the Indian mind, of putting 
their case in its fulness before the final tribunal. And it is to 
this tribunal that they will look for a final decision. In other 
words, with the Conference the period of bargaining and negotia- 
tions will come to an end, and the British Parliament will have 
to consider its verdict. In what manner this verdict is arrived 
at, whether, as in 1919, after a further public inquest by a Com- 
mittee of both Houses or otherwise, is immaterial. What is 
essential is that there shall be a clear decision by Parliament, 
and an equally clear intimation that the decision is to be accepted 
and obeyed. There has recently been some tendency to overlook 
this elementary fact. Our distress at the unrest, our theories of 
self-determination, the eloquence of Indian patriots and their 
appeals to our idealism, have somewhat blurred the issue which 
lies between two simple alternatives. Either India must drive 
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out the British by force and achieve independence as America 
did, or she must abide by the orders of the British Parliament, 
There is no middle course. 

If wisely handled, the Conference can help Parliament in 
arriving at this momentous decision. In the absence of the 
extremists, it cannot produce an agreed Constitution. It is 
unlikely to be able even to produce a Constitution which is 
agreed by those who attend it, and it may not make the attempt. 
But it can at least enumerate the problems and the issues. It 
can take the project of Sir John Simon’s Commission, the only 
comprehensive project for a new Constitution which has yet been 
devised, and probe the criticisms upon it. It can render more 
precise the safeguards claimed by the minorities ; it can possibly 
even discover what is meant by Dominion status. Too un- 
wieldy for anything except general discussions, it will probably 
work chiefly through committees, the only means by which it 
can hope to epitomise the vast accumulation of evidence on every 
aspect of the question. In this way it may perchance throw 
light on certain points which are still obscure—the attitude of 
Indian opinion, for example, towards the electorate, towards 
Sir Walter Layton’s taxation proposals, the future of the public 
services, the case for Second Chambers, and so on, But what- 
ever may be the objective, and whatever the procedure, of the 
Conference, its essentials are threefold. 

. First, it must not be unduly protracted; the situation in 
India demands an early settlement of controversies which have 
already lasted too long. Second, and of high importance, the 
British members of the Conference must give the whole of their 
time and thought to its business. On the other side of the table 
they will be faced by some of the most acute intellects of modern 
India, by men who have devoted years to developing their demand 
and to persuasive dialectic in its support, whose knowledge of all 
the disputed facts and figures is intimate, and whose forensic skill 

‘it is difficult to over-state. To get upon even terms with such 
colleagues requires more than the few hours a week which the busy 
man can snatch from his office or the politician from his duties to 
Parliament and his constituency. It requires a whole-time study 
both of the case generally and of its salient details, and ample 
leisure to hear and see both sides of every issue, 

The third essential need of the Conference, and that for which 
our prayers may most fervently be offered, is an extra dose of 

“common-sense. In the matter of India we seem recently to have 
been suffering from such lapses in that elementary virtue as 
amount almost to what the jargon of the day styles an inferiority 
complex. We are so often taxed by the Indian extremist with 
lack of imagination that we begin to feel ourselves devoid. of all 
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sympathy and understanding. Mr. Gandhi is so constantly held ' 


before us as a saint that we are becoming convicted of sin. We 
are charged so vehemently with arrogance in setting ourselves 
up as judges of India’s fitness that we are constrained fo admit 
the pharisaism latent within us. It is a curious instance of the 
power of Eastern hypnotism, and it is producing ludicrous results, 
a humbling of our hearts when there is no need to be humble, a 
lurking sense of shame when we have every reason for pride. 
It is less than eleven years since we launched the present Con- 
stitution with some feeling of generosity and confidence ; many 
of us are behaving to-day as if we disowned its paternity. And 
yet what has happened in the interval to discredit the policy of 
1919? We may have blundered here and stumbled there, but 
we have in all good faith persevered in the task of training and 
practising Indians in the art of government ; and if they refused 
the training and the practice, wherein are we to blame? In no 
single respect has it been shown that the line of action which 
Parliament adopted eleven years ago is either an injustice to 
India or a constitutional impossibility. 

If, therefore, we can get back to our ordinary common-sense, 
surely it is apparent that there is only one question on which the 
British people have to make up their minds and the British Parlia- 
ment to formulate its decision, namely: For what measure of 


‘self-government is India prepared? The question is one of fact, 


and not of sentiment, and the answer is not to be sought in generous 
gestures. If there is clear evidence that in fact India is fit and 
ready for home rule, then she must have it; we must walk out 
and be content with the same friendly association as we enjoy 
with Canada or Australia. If there is evidence that she is not yet 
fit for self-government, or that she is fit for only a modified form 
of self-government, then we must maintain our control in whole 
or in part, as the case may be. If we do otherwise, we shall be 
doing wrong in India and to the world. We may yield to none in 
our homage to India’s ancient civilisation or her subtle philo- 
sophies ; we may reverence the lonely idealisms of Gandhi and 
Tagore ; our sympathy with the Indian patriot’s dislike of an 
alien occupation may be unfeigned, and we may appreciate to the 
full how the iron of constant subjection has entered into India’s 
soul. At the same time we may assent with genuine cordiality 
to the axiom that good government is no substitute for self- 
government, But in none of these admissions do we find the 
final argument for the immediate political emancipation of India. 
The one and only final argument would be that immediate poli- 
tical emancipation will mean political freedom. Can that argu- 
ment be sustained ? 

So strenuously and so often have the pros and the cons been 
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canvassed that to refurbish them seems almost an insult to the 
reader's intelligence. In support of the argument we have some 
evidence in the Indian States, which seem to present a general 
level of contentment with a purely Indian administration. The 
freedom of the people, even in the most enlightened State, is 
limited ; but it may be—though in some of the States it is far 
from certain—that they have as much freedom as they desire, 
Against this consideration, however, it has to be remembered 
that the rulers of the States have a long experience in governing ; 
that they have no external responsibilities, as Great Britain takes 
care of them in this respect ; and that we could not now, even if 
we would, partition British India into a series of rajas’ kingdoms, 
On quite different lines it may be argued that brahmanical 
Hinduism has established so complete a social organisation, and 
that the high-caste Hindu inherits so fully the traditions of a 
ruling class, that British control would easily and painlessly be 
replaced. Apart, however, from the fact that the substitute 
would be something widely divergent from our democratic ideal 
of liberty, the fatal difficulty here is that the Moslems will not 
~accept a Hindu oligarchy, and that there are no signs of such an 
accommodation between the two communities as would make the 
transition either easy or painless. 

To enumerate the reasons for the view that immediate self- 
government in India would not mean political liberty for the 
people is to catalogue the obstacles which lie in the way of India’s 
advance as a nation, the handicaps inherent in her social and 
economic life. When any such catalogue is attempted, it is 
angrily attacked by the Nationalist on three grounds. First, all 
these evils, he cries, are the result of British rule ; remove that 
incubus and they will disappear. Second, many of them are 
being rapidly reformed from within, a process for which we give 
the educated Indians no credit. Third, the sole purpose of the 
catalogue is to blacken India in the eyes of the world and 
strengthen the case for our selfish and hypocritical retention of 
power. In face of the indignation thus expressed—genuine and 
not unnatural, however unreasonable—it seems invidious to 
insist. But the evils are there; everyone who has worked in 
India knows that the progress of reform is slow and the impetus 
behind it feeble ; and they unquestionably operate as clogs on 
political advance. Some of them are the consequences of Nature 
and climate ; some, like the tyranny of the priesthood and cor- 
ruption in local government, are not unheard of in Western lands, - 
and there had better be no casting of stones ; many of the others 
are rooted in ignorance, which the better education of the people, 
as national finance permits, ought largely to abate. Yet, when 
all these allowances are made, there remain factors in the organisa- 
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tion of Indian life which differ so widely from the corresponding 
elements in Western life as to make it impossible for us to see 
how they can be reconciled with political liberty. The most out- 
standing examples are the treatment of the depressed classes’ 
and the status of women, neither of which can by any stretch of 
imagination be ascribed to the British connexion. On both these 
evils reformers are at work—all honour to them ; but they have 
little support from public opinion, and there is no assurance that 
home rule in itself would remove such obstacles to freedom, any 
more than it has done in the self-governing States. 

Paramount over all the other steps to political freedom is the 
sense of nationhood, that unifying, binding power which is so 
difficult to define and so easy to recognise. The progress of 
Nationalism in India is real, but the onlooker is apt to over- 
estimate it gravely. The existence of parties which call them- 
selves Nationalists, the proceedings of the National Congress, the * 
non-co-operation movement give an appearance of what we 
should ordinarily regard as national activity ; but the appearance 
is in many respects fallacious, and the unity owes more to outside ° 
pressure than to internal cohesion. All through the older history 
of India the only common influence on the lives and minds of men 
was Hinduism ; and, although its sphere was circumscribed by 
the advent of Islam, Hinduism still remains the dominant power 
in the country. The movements that are shaking India to-day 
are very largely the revolt of orthodox Hinduism against Western 
influences which threaten to imperil its supremacy. They attract, 
it is true, support from other quarters—advanced Hindus who 
are striving to escape from the bonds of orthodoxy, a few restless 
Mahomedans, and malcontents generally. But the ferment which 
we loosely call nationalism is in reality a stirring of Hinduism, - 
and something very different from the nationalism with which 
we are familiar in the West. In all probability it will do good in 
the end, by paving the way for a true nationalism ; but at the 
moment Hinduism, whether static or militant, is at the most the 
matrix of a future nationhood. 

We come then to this inevitable conclusion, that, Indian , 
nationhood being still in the embryo and the obstacles to the 
attainment of political freedom being what they are, the constitu- 
tional framework within which nationhood will grow up and 
political freedom develop must be a different structure from 
that which was devised for Canada and Australia when they 
started on their career as members of the British Commonwealth. 
In their case the conditions were complete personal liberty, much 
local patriotism, an acceptance of the theory of the equality of 
men, and the traditions of responsible government, as well as 
some practice in it. - In India these conditions have yet to be 
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established, and any Constitution must be a scheme of prepara- 

tion rather than of adaptation. Consider first the sense of 
nationalism, and how the Constitution can respond to its develop- 
ment. We do not contemplate one nationhood for the Punjab 
vand another for Madras; there must be some means of union 
for the expression of their common interests and the exercise of 
their common privileges. Nor can we imagine that there will 
ultimately be one nationhood for British India and another for 
the Indian States ; before an external aggressor they must stand 
or fall together, and in ordinary times the interlocking of their 
territories, their interdependence in commerce, transit, communi- 
cations and currency, their racial and cultural associations, all 
require some machinery for co-operative action. The only 
“machinery known to our political science is a federation ; and 
the ultimate goal of the Constitution will be a Federated States 
of India, in which the units will be the great princedoms, groups 
perhaps of the smaller principalities, and the British provinces, 
either as now framed or subdivided and rearranged on lines of 
closer racial and linguistic harmony. The exact type of the 
central federal Government and the relations between the federal 
units will be for the political craftsmen of the future, as experience 
grows and the habit of common action ripens. All that the 
Constitution of to-day can do is to lay foundations which will 
carry the structure. 

Turn next to the preparation for political freedom. It may be 
India’s destiny to demonstrate to the world that the social 
system of Hinduism, with the primacy of the brahman and the 
regimentation of caste, is not incompatible with modern progress, 
But, before that is possible, there is much to be done. The humane 
treatment of the depressed classes and the liberation and educa- 
tion of women have already been mentioned ; other reforms could 
easily be multiplied. The peasantry, to begin with, have to be 

redeemed from the serfdom of the moneylender; the habit of 
hoarding has to yield to the needs of industrial capital ; the land 
tenures have to be alleviated. In social matters, the Hindu joint 
family—a nursery for parasites and an extinguisher on individual 
enterprise—may have to be broken up, and enormous changes 
must come in domestic hygiene and public sanitation. Education, 
as Sir Philip Hartog’s report brings out, calls for far more scien- 
tific handling than it is now receiving, and the creation of an 
“enlightened electorate in particular throws an immense burden 
on the statesmanship of the future. Behind all these and many 
kindred tasks lies the most difficult of all, the evolution of that 
sense of citizenship which will put an end to the more normal 
occasions of discord between the two great communities on whose 
co-operation the future happiness of India depends. Every one 
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of these labours is for the Indians themselves to encompass, and 
all that the new Constitution can do is to provide the Indian 
leaders with the power and responsibility of tackling them, and 
a reasonable security against the more grievous consequences of 
error. 

We must now return to the Conference, It cannot be expected 
to formulate views on all these far-reaching problems, but it 
cannot avoid envisaging them as it discusses the political future. 
The next step towards self-government must be either whole or 
partial. If full self-government is granted at once, as one section 
of the Conference may claim, then experience and prudence will 
be sacrificed to a gigantic gamble in the well-being of the entire ’ 
Indian people. If a partial measure of advance is decided upon, 
the Conference will find unbiassed testimony as to the present 
and a reasoned scheme for the future in the two volumes of the 
Simon Commission’s Report. The scheme in particular provides 
for the two primary desiderata of the position. It lays the lines 
of a federal Administration and it gives ample opportunity to 
the federal units in British India to deal in their own way with 
the social and economic weaknesses which hamper the growth of 
nationhood, while it retains with the Central Government the 
power of preserving peace on the frontiers and internal order so 
long as the provinces are working out their domestic problems. 
At the risk of reiteration it must be emphasised that no other 
project yet framed offers any alternative solution ; and it would 
be no derogation of either the dignity or the authority of the 
Conference if it would consent to take the Simon Commission’s 
Report as the basis of its deliberations. 

MESTON. 
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THE EGYPTIAN RIDDLE 


In Egypt the stage is set for the next act in the conflict between 
the Wafdist Parliament and the Government of King Fuad. For 
some time now either side has been quietly making its dispositions, 
and during this month of October, when a large instalment of the 
land tax falls due, it is the intention of the popular party (the 
Wafdists) to render the position of the present Government 
untenable by a general refusal to pay. The preceding scene 
had closed in the early summer with the defeat of Parliament. 
Since then the King, with our acquiescence, has interposed Sidky 
Pasha between himself and Parliament; but though the King 
may be camouflaged by the figure of this or that politician, the 
character of the plot remains substantially unchanged. 

At first sight it would appear strange that a Wafdist Govern- 
ment which still retained the unquestioning support of go per cent. 
of the voters should have gone into voluntary liquidation. They 
were confronted by threefold difficulties—economic, constitu- 
tional, and political. The world depression had hit Egypt hard: 
the purchases of cotton inaugurated by Adly Pasha had been pro- 
longed until the Government had spent some 13,000,000/.; and 
they were faced in the immediate future with the necessity of 
making either the unpopular declaration that the Government 
would not support the cotton market in the coming season, or the 
unrealisable declaration that they would. But their constitutional 
difficulties were equally acute, and even more fundamental. 

In the speech from the throne at the beginning of the parlia- 
mentary session the Government had announced their inten- 
tion of introducing legislation to safeguard the Constitution. To 
taunt a politica) party which endeavours to preserve parlia- 
mentary institutions with self-interest merely because its own 
supremacy would thereby be assured is merely pharisaical, but 
the terms of the measure imposing maximum penalties of penal 
servitude for life and a fine of 10,000/. were, though not retrospec- 
tive, undoubtedly severe. The constitutionalist ,hhowever, had good 
grounds for uneasiness. Since the institution of parliamentary 
government less than seven years ago, four short-lived Parliaments 
have been elected, of which one did not even survive the opening 
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day. There were, however, other measures of a less controversial 
character over which the Government found the King equally 
unconciliatory. Laws for the establishment of an agricultural 
bank and for the erection of a Cour des Comptes and of a Cour des 
Cassations remained unsigned, while over the nomination of 
senators and certain administrative appointments a similar dead- 
lock arose. In spite of the very wide powers that the King, after 
a tussle with his Ministers, had secured when the Constitution 
was drafted, his vote was only suspensory. Notwithstanding his 
opposition, a measure if revoted within a month by a two-thirds 
majority of Senate and Chamber became law. But the rumours 
of an understanding between the King and Sidky Pasha had 
reached the ears of the Wafd and made them nervous that 
they might meanwhile be torpedoed by the King as they had 
been before. Finally, their failures in the realm of foreign, as 
well as home, policy and the negative nature of their programme 
made the ré6le of an irresponsible Opposition particularly congenial. 

Whatever the decisive motive may have been, Nahas Pasha 
elected to resign, even though it left him open to the accusation 
of being a politician rather than a statesman, and of putting 
party before country. 


The problem which faced England was not an easy one. If 
we denied the Wafd the power to coerce the King, which, in our 
absence, they would have possessed, were we prepared to give a 
minority Government the requisite support ? The theory that the 
form of internal government which Egypt adopts is no concern 
of ours must be based on an ignorance of the fundamental fact 
that no Government except a Wafdist Government can last for 
a single day without our support: A Government can only 
maintain itself in power if it enjoys popular support, or depends 
on force, or takes advantage of the apathy of the majority of the 
population, though it may, of course, depend on more than one 
of these factors. Since the Protectorate was abolished in 1922, 
Egypt has seen three different forms of government: an auto- 
cracy, either the Palace ruling through a Prime Minister or a 
Prime Minister ruling with the acquiescence of the Palace, 
a minority Government, and government by the Wafd. Of 
these three, only the last commands popular support; the 
remainder all rely to a greater or less degree on force, and 
that force is necessarily ours. Without British officers in the 
police force and a British Army in the background no Govern- 
ment could rely on a sense of duty in either the Egyptian police 
or the Egyptian army prevailing over their sympathies with the 
national party. As our intervention is required only when the 
Egyptian forces fail in their duty of preserving order, and as 
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they fail only when the Wafd is out of power, it follows that our 
intervention is always exercised against the Wafd. If the King 
decides to oppose the Wafd, it is the British Army which pre- 
vents the Wafd retaliating ; while if the Wafd desires to oppose 
the King, it is the British Army which chastises the Wafdist mob. 

Thus no vacuum exists for each factor to exercise unmitigated 
its full and logical effect. Indirectly and ultimately the presence 
of the British soldier leaning Gallio-like over the parapet of 
Kasr el Nil Barracks pervades all Egypt, it sways the decision 
of the native omdeh hundreds of miles up the Nile as effectively 
as the King in his palace next door. Whenever events point to 
a trial of force, Great Britain, to protect interests which disorder 
might indirectly jeopardise, is forced to intervene physically, 
On this inevitable intervention minority government in Egypt 
always banks and often bluffs. Only recently a writer in the 
Evening Standard declared : ‘ One thing is quite certain, and the 
British public ought to know it, had the organising brains in the 
Egyptian police and army not been British, Cairo would have 
been in the hands of the Wafd on July 22 last.’ In fact, 
England alone maintains the present Government in power. 

The suggestion, therefore, contained in the reply of Sidky 
Pasha that abstinence from speech and overt action is the true 
criterion of the neutrality in internal affairs to which we are 
pledged is as fallacious as it is specious, and no one knows this 
better than the Pasha himself. To argue that inaction spells 
neutrality and indicates the cessation of influence is as mistaken 
as to maintain that the queen has no influence on the chess- 
board so long as she remains on the same square. Great Britain 
is a counterpoise, and no change of Government is possible unless 
she shifts her weight in the balance. 

But Sidky Pasha certainly had cause forcomplaint. Having 
resolved to acquiesce in a minority Government taking office, 
we at least owed it to him not to aggravate the inevitable 
difficulties of his situation—for his task is far from easy. 
Outside a small clique he has no backing in the country. 
He is regarded as unscrupulous and ruthless. The King, with 
whom his relations have for years been far from cordial, would 
not hesitate to throw him over if he felt his own position 
secure. No reliance can be placed either on the provincial 
police force or the Egyptian army, on which the control of 
the country depends. Under similar conditions Ziwer Pasha in 
1924, and Mahmoud Pasha in 1928, had at least been able to 
count on the unqualified support of the British Government. 
Yet on this occasion, afraid to accept the logical implications of 
our decision, we pursued the mischievous and irresponsible policy 
of encouraging both sides. Mr. Churchill might well ask whether 
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it was a film we were making by the banks of the Nile—Charles I. 
and Oliver Cromwell in an Egyptian setting. 

At the critical moment, while disorder in Alexandria was at its 
height, Mr. MacDonald adopted the unprecedented course of 
addressing a warning, not only to the Government, but to the 
Opposition. To the Prime Minister it was to be ‘made quite 
plain that His Majesty’s Government did not intend to be used as 
an instrument for an attack on the Egyptian Constitution. In 
consequence they could be no party to an alteration in the 
electoral law.’ Sidky Pasha would be held responsible for the 
protection of foreign lives and property in Egypt. Nahas Pasha, 
on whom a similar responsibility was laid, was also warned that 
domestic squabbles must not be allowed to imperil foreign 
interests. More entertaining stipulations could hardly have 
been devised. Sidky Pasha was to be precluded from attempting 
the sole solution on which rests his slender chance of founding a 
firm Government, while the opposition were to be denied that 
violence which Sidky Pasha will astutely take care to make their 
solitary means of expression. The British Government can 
hardly have been so naive as to imagine that the Egyptian Prime 
Minister would welcome the issue to his opponents of a paternal 
injunction to behave themselves, even though it relieved him of 
some responsibility in the event of disorder. There was certainly 
ample excuse, if not justification, for the reply Sidky Pasha 
addressed to the Government. Not often does the British 
Government court and receive so deliberate a snub. His retort 
could hardly have been more effective unless he had chosen, as 
well he might have, to address it to Mr. Stanley Baldwin as 
well as to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 

The success of the King’s Government in the struggle with 
Parliament, which is now entering on an active phase, depends 
ona continuance of the royal favour and of our tacit support. So 
long as Sidky Pasha does not offer the same personal provocation 
as did Mahmoud Pasha, the shock of the constitutional crisis in 
the spring will probably deter His Majesty from throwing over the 
pilot. But if he is to succeed in imposing his rule on the country 
in the face of the popular party, he will have to adopt measures 
which are not merely unconstitutional, but also repugnant to 
Western notions. So long as they are designed to promote the 
practical welfare of the country, and not personal or sectional 
interests, we shall probably tolerate them. But this is his diffi- 
culty—if they are not stringent, they will not attain their object; 
if they are, we cannot afford to countenance them, for we shall incur 
the odium of having made them possible. But even if he succeeds 
so far, the British Government want results, and sooner or later 
he is sure to be badgered about a treaty. The British Govern- 
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ment now realise that a one-man treaty is useless. So, once 
again, we shall assist at the familiar spectacle of an Egyptian 
Prime Minister endeavouring to detach the more moderate mem- 
bers of the Wafd and to modify the Electoral Law so as to enable 
him to control the elections and secure a majority for his own 
policy. 

Prophecy is, admittedly, the most gratuitous form of error, 
yet the chances of his achieving the latter result, no matter what 
modification he introduces, may safely be deemed remote in the 
extreme. If the British Government were to leave him to con- 
solidate his position in his own way, he might by wise rule win 
over a section of the country, and reduce to apathy the majority 
who should be getting yearly more convinced of the futility of 
political agitation. But the Wafd, if only to retain their hold, 
would be forced to challenge his position. The Times has rather 
ingenuously suggested that they can ‘ best prove their fitness to 
govern the country by showing moderation in the hour of 
triumph, and discretion in time of temporary eclipse.’ Too great 
a prudence in times of eclipse leads to extinction. Already speech 
has been denied them ‘ Parliament is closed, public meetings are 
forbidden, their papers have been suppressed, and the victim, 
gagged and bound, can only express himself by gestures. The 
Wafd have replied with a declaration of non-co-operation, and the 
first stage is to be the non-payment of the land tax. For sucha 
policy to succeed, a better organisation and a far more general 
response is needed than for riot making. A dour determination 
is necessary, for there is nothing exhilarating about seeing your 
cattle and land sold to your enemies for a mere song when the 
Government distrain and put them up toauction. It appears more 
than doubtful whether the resolution of the peasant will be equal 
to this ordeal. If non-co-operation breaks down, nothing is left 
but demonstration, and demonstration, to be effective, must be 
violent. In short, the maintenance of the present régime con- 
stitutes a definite invitation to violence. If Sidky Pasha is unable 
to repress it, he will, no doubt, be careful to see that it takes a 
form which is likely to endanger foreign interests, and so make 
sure of our intervention ; but even if he finds it unnecessary to 
involve us actively, we shall still have to bear the discredit of his 
repressive measures. 

We shall then be faced with the problem whether it is advisable 
and justifiable to continue to give Sidky Pasha the moral support 


which he requires. Unfortunately, excluding the Wafd, no real 


alternative presents itself. For neither the King nor the Constitu- 
tional Liberals have any following, though both, no doubt, would 
claim that the fault was ours. We should have certainly found 
it difficult to sanction the régime which the King would have 
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aimed at establishing. If his private ambitions had only suffered 
him to tinge the despotism which he coveted with the merest 
suspicion of constitutionalism, if he had organised a party which 
offered the elements of a just, disinterested, and constructive 
administration, his people would have forgiven the idiosyncrasies 
of his personal aims, and the British Government would at one 
time have thankfully relegated the control of Egypt to a régime 
that fell short of their present ideals of representative institutions. 
No country would have responded more readily to the idea of a 
benevolent autocracy, or drawn greater benefit from it. 

The immense knowledge, influence and power which the Palace 
has gained since the King, a stranger alike to his people and their 

e, ascended the throne thirteen years ago is a sufficient 
proof of his ability and energy. With the death of Zaghloul a 
unique opportunity occurred for the King to assume the 76/e of 
national leader, though the people were not slow to forget the 
activities of his young adviser Nashat, and to note the personal 
ends to which the brief supremacy of the Palace two years before 
had been directed. But the chance has passed, and will not recur 
unless the King is prepared to abandon the réle of tertius 
gaudens which he has preferred to sustain all these years, to the 
discomfiture of both ourselves and the Wafd, and range himself 
whole-heartedly on the side of the treaty makers, confident that 
his astuteness, unaided and unfettered by the British Govern- 
ment, will then secure his supremacy and ready to stake his 
throne on the throw. 

If we cannot support the King, neither can we bolster up the 
Constitutional Liberal Party, which, like Tom Noddy, is all head 
and no body. It is, in fact, numerically non-existent, and would 
be lucky to carry half a dozen seats out of the 220 odd of which 
Parliament is composed. This party has never organised a 
serious appeal on political lines to the common people, whom at 
heart it despises, and to this extent it must bear the responsibility 
of failure. 

It is not the tragedy of Egypt alone that her most capable 
men should be those who do not secure public support. Indi- 
vidually, the Constitutional Liberals possess almost a monopoly 
of those qualities that should be most useful to Egypt—ability, 
knowledge of the world, a sense of statesmanship, and a polish, 
based in most cases on a Latin culture, which, in contrast to their 
compatriots, has made them insidiously attractive to our dip- 
lomats. For it is this ‘moderate’ group who have always 
obtained the greatest concessions from Great Britain, and it is 
with Adly, Sarwat and Mahmoud, regardless of their lack .of 
mandate, that Great Britain has engaged so frequently in negotia- 
tions foredoomed thereby to sterility. 
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We are thus forced back to the Wafd. What are the Wafd? 
According to one view, they are a set of unscrupulous agitators in 
the direct pay of Moscow, fired with undying hatred of capitalism, 
imperialism, and all the other ‘isms’ for which the British Empire 
stands; according to the other, they are a group of Gladstonian 
Liberals with a pious belief in the doctrines of liberty and repre- 
sentative institutions. In point of fact, it is a party led and 
directed mainly by an inner ring of professional politicians com- 
posed of landowners and lawyers. Its most enthusiastic sup- 
porters are students and schoolboys; but it has to-day an un- 
doubted hold of one sort or another on the peasantry, which 
comprises 80 per cent. of the Egyptian people. It is, as no other 
party has ever attempted to be, a thorough political organisation ; 
in every provincial capital there is a headquarters, in every town 
a committee, in every hamlet an agent. If the suspension of 
Parliament is prolonged, a shadow Parliament is ready to come 
into existence, complete with President, Cabinet and working 
committees. 

Analogies from English or Indian politics are particularly 
dangerous. The Wafd must not, from their courting of the British 
Labour Party, be thought in any sense to be socialistic in tone, for 
the bulk of the landowning class belong to the party, and they 
stand for no economic creed; nor, as in India, is any degree of 
* disloyalty’ involved: their aims are fundamentally non-British ; 
their sentiments are as anti-British as those of the Constitutional 
Liberal Party, no more and no less, though their methods have 
rendered their hostility more apparent. The domination of the 
country by the Wafd may be a tyranny which discourages the 
expression of moderate feeling by a non-vocal majority of its 
inhabitants, but the fact remains that it is an effective domina- 
tion. With the Wafd in power there have never been either riots 
or bloodshed. Called into existence to meet a national emergency, 
it was held together and inspired by the genius of a national 
leader and the cry of complete independence ; with the termina- 
tion of its original mission it would tend to break up, as it is the 
force of external pressure rather than any real internal cohesion 
which binds it together. Whether or not it is this fear which 
always restrains the Wafd at the last moment from accepting 
proposals for a treaty, it does certainly appear that they will 
never have the courage or resolution to sign. If the Wafd will 
not conclude a treaty with us, neither can we usefully with any 
other party, for a treaty ratified by an emasculated Parliament 
or accepted by a minority Government will not even bring us those 
meagre and questionable advantages which are claimed for it. 


For many years our policy towards Egypt has been to subor- 
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Vaid? § dinate everything to this single end. But is a treaty of such 
orsin — paramount importance to us? The main incentive, no doubt, 
alism, — of those who have so long worked for it is to put an end toa 
mpire f period of restless strain on either side. But something more 







onian — than mere malaise must have been at the root of this frantic 
repre- — desire of successive Foreign Secretaries to reduce as grace- 
1 and fully as may be our commitments under cover of an act of 








com- generosity. Year in and year out as spring time came round 
sup- — the same unambiguous signs of desire for rapprochement have 
1 un- | appeared. The blindness which such a condition is popularly 
which {| supposed to induce has more often than not afflicted the Egyptian 








other suitor who has returned to Egypt, confident as Sarwat that his 
tion ; charms, or as Mahmoud that his force of character, would be 
town as irresistible to his colleagues as it had been to the British 
mm of — negotiators. 






Three advantages are claimed for a treaty: first, a secure 
title—it has been suggested that our right to maintain troops on 
Egyptian soil might, if Egypt succeeded in getting the issue 










larly before any international court of law, be held to be somewhat 
itish flimsy ; secondly, we should be rid of our responsibility for 
>, for foreigners ; and thirdly, we should earn the friendship of the 
they Egyptian people. 





A foreign Power might seek to complicate our position in 








tish ; Egypt by supporting an Egyptian appeal, but in 1922, when we 
onal declared Egypt an independent nation, the foreign Powers were 
have formally given to understand that we considered our special 
' the position in Egypt such that any attempt to intervene in Anglo- 





Egyptian relations would be regarded as an unfriendly act. 
Eight years have passed, and acquiescence in our statement of 
the position has been universal. That blessed word ‘ rationalisa- 
tion ’ can, no doubt, be invoked in favour of handing over foreign 











ney, interests to the Government best placed to-day to care for them. 
onal Such an arrangement will, doubtless, lessen our embarrassments 
ina- until the day comes, as come it may, when a foreign Power inter- 
the venes physically on behalf of its nationals. As to friendship, let 





there be no sentimental slush: A member of the Labour Govern- 







rich ment may declare with a glow of self-conscious generosity, ‘We 
ting are giving Egypt independence’; but the Egyptian politician 
will regards independence as a natural right. The heir to a property 






isnot expected to evince special friendship for the usurping relative 
because he has eventually succeeded in dispossessing him. Causes 
of friction, it is true, should be minimised, and individual friend- 
ships between Englishmen and Egyptians will persist, but the 
Egyptian will continue to put his compatriot first, and his 
co-religionist second, and to feel a far closer affinity with certain 
southern European races than he can ever share with us. 
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When all is said and done, England, then, stands to gain very 
little from a treaty. One can only conclude that the policy of 
the British Government towards Egypt is part and parcel of their 
policy towards Iraq, Arabia and elsewhere, and is stimulated by 
an unnatural thrill similar to that which certain queerly con- 
stituted individuals derive from turning over the counterfoils of 
their cheque-book. 

When they reflect that all these years the only real bar to 
an agreement has been our insistence on the maintenance of 
British troops in Egypt, that to gain this point Zaghloul 
would have sold his birthright, and that only last year any 
terms might have been wrung from the Wafd if they had been 
allowed the credit of eliciting such an incomparable concession, 
it must be their crowning mortification to have been induced to 
part with this trump card to the one man who could give absolutely 
nothing in return ; and a card once played can never take another 
trick. 





If, then, the treaty is not likely to bring us any substantial 
advantage, ought we not to substitute some other central idea as 
the basis of our policy ? What is that central idea to be ? 

The most striking feature of Egyptian political life during 
the past ten years has been an instability which it would be hard 
to parallel in any other country. In that period fourteen different 
Cabinets have held office, and not so long ago as many as ten Prime 
Ministers and seventy Ministers and ex-Ministers were alive. The 
transition from one Government to another has been accompanied 
by direct reversals of major policy, as well as of administrative 
detail, by the substitution of officials of the right political colour, 
and by the persecution of all ranks of their political opponents, 
Under such conditions it is impossible for a country to make any 
real advance, either social, political,or material. 

Should not our policy, then, be to promote and develop the 
Government which stands the best chance of a prolonged period 
of indisputed control? If we are convinced that the essential mini- 
mum of good administration can only be secured by the continuance 
of the present régime, and that, sheltered in the early stages, it will 
not merely succeed in imposing itself forcibly, but will strike root 
in the country, then, indeed, we have every justification for 
extending help and encouragement. But unless we have this 
conviction—and there is little enough in recent Egyptian history 
to support such a view—we have no right to prohibit, nor shall 
we in the long run do any good by prohibiting any particular form 
of political life. Nations, like people, may be educated and 
shepherded in one direction, but ultimately they must work out 
their salvation for themselves; and if there is ever to be any 
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stability in Egypt, Parliament must be allowed a full opportunity 
to prove its worth or its bankruptcy. 

» However unsuitable a form of government it may be for a 
country in the present stage of Egyptian civilisation, and however 
unrepresentative it may be of the average Egyptian fellah whom 
it claims to represent, it has become a force which it is foolish to 
overlook and idle to deny. Though The Times is perhaps over- 
stating the fact when it asserts that there is a genuine and wide- 
spread desire that representative institutions should be given a 
fair trial, it at least is not true, as Mr. Lloyd George would have 
us believe, that it is we who are forcing ideas of democracy and 
government on an unwilling East. The astonishing growth of 
the idea of nationality shows how readily Western ideas can 
be assimilated. The Egyptian fellah, if asked who he is, will 
tell you to-day, ‘Ana Masri’ (‘I am an Egyptian’), where ten 
years ago he would have answered, ‘Ana Muslim’ (‘I am a 
Mohammedan’). 

For years politicians have chosen to regard as stationary the 
rate of illiteracy in Egypt, regardless of the immense extension of 
education. But of what value is this literacy test in any case ? 
The book learning of a board school education substitutes often 
amass of undigested facts with a fine self-conceit for the sterling 
character and common-sense that the old illiterates had. It would 
be better far to entrust the vote in Egypt to the old-fashioned 
Egyptian who lived a patriarchal life on his own estate, exacting 
and meriting the respect of his dependants, than to the hysterical 
éeffendi who will be in control if literacy is made the qualification 
for suffrage. 

The Egyptian Parliament has so far had few opportunities, 
and used them badly. But parliamentary institutions would 
never have reached full growth in England had she not enjoyed 
a period of isolation from European influences and dangers in 
which to work out her domestic problems undisturbed by any 
dread of interference by her neighbours. It is their conflicts 
with England and with their King that have rendered Egyptian 
Parliaments so short-lived. 


If, then, we are to give full scope for the experiment of some 
form of parliamentary government and to make the treaty no 
longer a primary object of our policy, a reconsideration of our 
position in Egypt is necessary. 

It is interesting to recall that about the time of the Milner 
Commission the United States of America sent a du-umvirate on a 
very similar mission to the Philippine Islands. There, too, a 
white race was confronted by obligations and responsibilities in 
respect of an alien people of a lower standard of civilisation. 
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There, too, a clamour had arisen for independence. In the 
admirably definite and concise report which General Leonard 
Wood, the outstanding figure in the history of American colonial 
administration, submitted to his Government there stands 
placed at the very end, to strike with greatest emphasis, the 
words: ‘We recommend that under no circumstances should 
the American Government permit to be established in the Philip- 
pine Islands a situation which would leave the United States in 
a position of responsibility without authority,’ 

At that very moment we were elaborating the policy which 
four months later was announced to the world under our Declara- 
tion of 1922, the very enshrinement of the doctrine of respon- 
sibility without authority. 

It is easy to under-estimate or to forget the difficulties of 
the time: a revolution followed by a gradual surrender of our 
power, until we could no longer, without Egyptian co-operation, 
ensure the administration of the country, an unchecked campaign 
of assassination, and three years of very definite official encourage- 
ment to Egyptian aspirations of independence. The opportunity 
was certainly very_tempting of abating Egyptian hostility and 
shifting responsibility for an irksome situation, but there were 
certain responsibilities we could not evade. So long as we denied 
the right of entry to foreign Powers we had to protect their 
subjects and their interests. We also undertook obligations 
towards native minorities and reserved rights to ourselves for the 
preservation of Imperial communications. While retaining those 
responsibilities, we deliberately discarded every instrument which 
had enabled us in the past to discharge them. The Egyptian 
police and army were no longer under the undisputed orders 
of their English commanders, and English officials were either 
placed under Egyptian authority or rendered impotent. Not 
otherwise could we give independence in the unreserved spheres, 
but the foreign communities made it quite clear that in their 
eyes it was mere hypocrisy to attempt to disassociate ourselves 
from responsibility for the general condition of the country. 

Powerless as we thus became on issues where the Declaration 
justified intervention, it was not surprising that such issues 
constantly recurred. The Wafd made little pretence of recog- 
nising any but the concessional aspect of the Declaration, while 
the Constitutional Liberals rendered only lip service to its terms. 
There was only this difference, that whereas the former preferred 
shock tactics, the latter favoured the more subtle attack by 
infiltration. In defence persuasion, bluff, or bayonets were our 
sole weapons, with the result that in minor issues, where we were 
likely to shrink from our last resource, they were able to ignore 
persuasion or call the bluff with impunity. 
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In such circumstances as these only an outstanding personality 
could hope to maintain our position without considerable erosion 
taking place, and all the force of character of the High Com- 
missioner was needed to galvanise into some semblance of life 
the faded image of British prestige. If, at times, Lord Lloyd 
endeavoured to exercise preponderating influence in spheres 
which our policy excluded from our purview, it was because he 
realised more clearly than anyone that, on issues where we were 
vitally and legitimately affected, successful assertion of our rights 
depended on the strength of his own position, and not on any 
sanction that either he or the Foreign Office could apply. This 
is, however, a situation which, given even the exceptional man, 
cannot be maintained indefinitely. 

If therefore we found, as we probably should, that the Egyptian 
Parliament were unalterably opposed to any reasonable treaty, we 
ought to recognise the fact, and no longer regard the situation as 
transitory. The time has surely come when we should abandon 
the obsequious importunacy which has lost us point after point, and 
address Egypt in this manner: ‘ We conceded you independence 
subject to certain reservations. There can be no question of going 
back on that Declaration now; it is neither advisable nor prac- 
ticable. On the contrary, we intend to increase your liberty by 
scrupulously abstaining in future from our unavowed practice of 
trespassing in matters of policy and detail which are outside the 
scope of our reservations. But asregards these reservations, they 
were framed when we expected, within a reasonable period, to 
arrive at terms for their settlement. If we cannot yet agree on 
terms on which to hand over these responsibilities to you, we must 
have a working arrangement whereby we can fulfil them in the 
normal course of administrative routine without the necessity 
of periodical armed demonstrations, which are as repugnant to 
us as they are disturbing to your political life.’ For no serious 
statesmen could subscribe to the bankrupt policy contained in 
Mr. MacDonald’s bombastic declaration, ‘ Warships were sent to 
Alexandria, and that would be done again and again.’ It might be 
found on investigation that no additional administrative facilities 
or sanctions were requiredé in respect of three out of the four 
points; but to ensure the protection of foreign interests and 
minorities, the reservation over which continual clashes have 
occurred, we should need the grant of certain definite, though 
limited, executive powers. 

In this way, by a mere administrative adjustment giving 
effect to a reservation that has been recognised for eight years, 
we should facilitate our own task in Egypt and, with the reduction 
of friction to a minimum, should create an atmosphere in which 
Egypt could work out her own political salvation. Democracy, as 
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Amiel has said, makes bad work but produces citizens, and it is 
to that slow educative value of representative institutions we 
must look with patience. 

Such a policy offers, no doubt, no prospect of a startling leap 
forward, but not even will the most brilliant of treaties or declara- 
tions bring the Golden Age to Anglo-Egyptian relations. Let us 
recognise, if we must, that we live, as Lord Tyrrell once said, in 
an age of transition, makeshift and compromise ; but our policy 
need not, therefore, be solely based on tactical advantage or 
the expediency of the moment. Rather should our watchwords 
be firmness, consistency, impartiality and sympathy ; and let our 
politicians, diplomats and administrators take to heart the words 
of the Emperor philosopher : 

How worthless are all those poor people who are engaged in matters 
political and as they suppose are playing the philosopher—all drivellers ; 
do not expect Plato’s Republic but be content if the smallest thing goes 
on well and consider such an event to be no small matter. 


A. R. I. MELtor. 
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LAMBETH, 1930 


Ir can hardly be affirmed of the Anglican Episcopate as a whole 
that it is an unbusinesslike organisation. If its members are to 
be brought together from the ends of the earth every tenth year, 
quite a considerable part of each interim must be occupied in 
preparations of various kinds. The individual Bishops, faced 
with the likelihood of being absent from their spheres for some 
months, have to make arrangements for ‘ carrying on’ till they 
can return. No inconsiderable portion of the overseas Bishops 
are men who join apostolic labour to a modest wage, and who 
cannot add to the provision for their long transport the charges 
of their maintenance for many weeks during the London season. 
Moreover, by an ancient and an honourable tradition, all the 
visiting Bishops, with their women-folk, may look forward to a 
brief visit to Lambeth Palace as the Archbishop’s personal guests, 
and the Bishop of London, with characteristic expansiveness, 
follows suit at Fulham. Imperial Conferences, of course, are 
accustomably managed on a similar or a much greater scale, 
but the Government Hospitality Department is continuous ; it 
functions smoothly all the time; the Church, on the other 
hand, must improvise its arrangements ad hoc, and the visitors 
are the first to admit that this time all went smoothly and 
graciously, as usual. 

But the Conference of 1930 saw a financial change, very little 
appreciated, but of no small significance. Hitherto the whole 
expense—adapting and furnishing the library for the sessions, 
circulating the necessary invitations, instructions and memoranda, 
providing lunch and tea for 300 men de die in diem for three weeks 
and for a large and favoured committee for a fortnight—has 
fallen upon the official income of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The whole company of the Bishops were actually his guests. It 
is true that in the background there were generous laymen who 
raised a fund for his Grace to administer, but the responsibility 
was his alone. This time the Home Church, by a vote of the 
Church Assembly, deliberately shouldered at least a considerable 
part of the burden. In two successive years the Budget of the 
Assembly has included an item of rooo/. for the purpose. There 
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is, of course, a difference between the Assembly’s Budget and 
Mr. Snowden’s. He exacts the dues for which he budgets; the 
Church depends on the payment of parochial quotas, and at 
present these are in the doldrums of 75 per cent., though, no 
doubt, there are freshening breezes ahead. But such an arrange- 
ment strikes at the root of the calm privacy which the Lambeth 
Conference has hitherto enjoyed. It brings its finances under 
the more or less public audit of the Central Board of Finance. 
It may affect many things in the future. For the moment it only 
adds a certain financial decorum to the free traditions of the long 
series of these assemblies. 


But with this decorum there follows a faintly perceptible 
change in the personality and the capacity of those who take 
part. You will not, indeed, detect any difference in the chairman- 
ship. Lord Davidson of Lambeth, with his unrivalled recollec- 
tions of far-gone Lambeth Conferences, has passed to his rest. 
But the training which for years he had imparted to the actual 
secretaries of the present Conference, taking them into his full 
confidence in all particulars, was always and equally at the dis- 
posal, in ample friendship, of the man whom he expected to 
succeed him. So Dr. Lang came 'to his great task fully prepared, 
and at the same time personally dowered with all Lord Davidson’s 
patience of long, and sometimes, as others felt, needlessly long, 
discussion. It was not only the American Bishops (though they 
gave most frequent expression to it) who felt that their reverent 
affection for the Primacy of Canterbury can and surely will be 
maintained, personally as well as officially, now that the pallium 
is on fresh shoulders. 

Nor is it likely that the reverence of the visitors for the Church 
of England will be minished or brought low by their recollections 
of the obvious pre-eminence of the Bishops of the Home Church, 
whether in public debate or in committee. By the inherent 
right of their own capacity as theologians, as orators, as men of 
letters, as philosophers (for the Archbishop of Armagh should be 
added to them), these products of Establishment had the pre- 
eminence and did not need to love to have it so. The Indian 
Bishops maintained the high repute which they won in 1920; 
the clear-headedness of the Bishop of Madras is their mainstay 
as before ; and it was sometimes difficult to realise that Bishop 
Palmer has ceased to be of their company. But most of the 
307—-say, 200 of them—are the product of some form of election, 
or of appointment as the result of some expressed local desire. 
They are the men whom the Churches which they serve desire to 
have for their overseers ; their lives are devoted to self-forgetting 
labour, often in conditions of great hardness. But for the most 
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part they are not men who fasten their nails like masters of 
assemblies. Frank Weston, of Zanzibar, was one such master in 
1920; but the trumpets have sounded for him on the other side. 
His peer was not heard in 1930. 

The question arises whether this condition of things is inimical 
to the Christian progress of the whole body everywhere. Let the 
condition be stated in another way. All over the world the work 
of the Church is being set forward and superintended by earnest 
and eager chiefs, who often have been, and still remain, part of 
what they now oversee. Their time for close study has long been 
restricted, even if they have any.reasonable supply of books 
within reach, In their dioceses their speeches or exhortations 
are normally addressed to folk whose thinking is simple, and 
whose theological education is elementary. When they come to 
Lambeth, they show an almost pathetic eagerness to address what 
they regard as a highly accomplished audience. Evidently there 
is something ad rem which at the moment they desire to set 
forth, but, from not being adequately seized of their own point, 
they fail to make the impression which their personal excellence 
merits. The real power in debate belongs, it would seem, to the 


Bishops at home and a few others. 


Now, as regards the chief subjects before the Conference, 
there need be no question that this turned out, and may still turn 
(as St. Paul would say), to the furtherance of the Gospel. 

Apply it to the South India proposals. The Conference of 
1930 differed from its predecessor by having on its programme a 
clou subject, about which the interest of the outside world had 
been engaged, to an extent to which perhaps the Colenso contro- 
versy of long ago offers the only real parallel. To this question 
most of the Bishops from overseas brought the practical know- 
ledge that comes of personal experience. In their spheres they 
are in contact with numbers who take the line followed by the 
native Christians of South India. These converts, if not the only 
begetters, are the real origin of the Union proposals. The native 
attitude is simple and sincere. You Westerns, they say, come to 
us with your Message, and we welcome it. But you wear your 
rue with differences, upon which you must not expect us to set 
the same store as you do—differences of ministerial rank, differ- 
ences of liturgical custom, differences of baptismal system. You 
tell us that your Message is always and everywhere the same, and 
it is the Message that matters to us, its essence, not its accidents. 
We want to be free, as we journey through the wide spaces of our 
country, to turn aside to any Christian minister who is willing to 
impart the Message to us. We want to be free to join in the 
worship of such groups of our national fellow-Christians as may 
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be ready to receive us. Where is the harm? How can you deny 
us the good that must surely result to the cause which we all 
have at heart ? 

Take, as a sign-post, the less prominent case of Persia, where 
the Christian Church is faced by the simple severity of Islamic 
occupation, and has no other problems. The north of the country 
is evangelised by Presbyterians ; the south by a storied under- 
taking of the Church Missionary Society. Three years ago the 
Christian leaders of north and south met at Isfahan and projected 
plansforunion. If these have not yet got far, the sheer simplicity 
of the problem is full of promise. The plans came before the 
1930 Conference at Lambeth for comment and advice. The 


Conference (resolution 41) expressed ‘deep sympathy’ and 
“general approval’; it even followed the good example of its 
Unity Committee, admirably presided over by the Archbishop of 
York, in spedking of ‘the Persian Church’ or ‘the Church in 
Persia,’ 1 when what it really means thereby is the conglomerate 
of Anglicans and Presbyterians who are steadily opposing the 
Cross to the Crescent. The Unity Committee actually went on, 
with all due caution, to hint at possible schemes of joint Ordina- 
tions as between the two spheres. 


Now, up to the point when you begin to talk about joint 
Ordinations, the Lambeth Conference does not need to be a body 
of leaders richly furnished with theological ability, but rather a 
band of sane men ready to refer all such questions to the arbitra- 
ment of their own administrative experience in fields not very 
dissimilar. But India looms larger than Persia. India from the 
early days of Christian effort in that land has been the scene of the 
labours of Christians of every kind of ‘ view.’ When the Church 
of England began its Indian missions it did not hesitate to accept 
the aid of Continental Lutherans. To-day the Cowley Fathers 
and the Oxford Mission to Calcutta rub amicable shoulders with 
envoys of the Church Missionary Society and with those of 
societies which regard the cause of Evangelicalism as being 
jeopardised if it be in any hands but their own. There was 
therefore something spectacular and arresting in a movement, 
now some eleven years old, for joining up the three forces which 
operate in South India—to wit, the Anglicans, the South India 
United Church (i.¢., Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
etc.), and the Wesleyan Methodist Church. The very idea of it 
started theologians at home preparing great store of ecclesiastical 
ammunition. At least there should be such a barrage as never 
was. The Lambeth Bishops, as it turned out, were largely 
unaffected by all this technical literature. Some read it all, and 


1 Lambeth Conference, 1930 (S. P. C. K.), p. 122. 
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were conscious of a surfeit ; afew put it entirely on one side, 
feeling rather that it was their business to listen to the men who 
had experience of the actual conditions. The great majority of 
them, while of no mind to pull down one side of the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral—‘ the Historic Episcopate locally adapted,’ etc.— 
or to make little of the value of the rite of Confirmation, were 
convinced of the worth of both by their personal experience, and 
did not need either antiquarian research or theoretical endorse- 
ment. So with both hands and a glad heart they could trust the 
South Indian Bishops to continue their negotiations. It is true 
that the Lambeth Conference envisages a state of things in which 
these South India Christians will become ‘a distinct: Province of 
the universal Church’ (resolution 40 (b)). But no one in: his 
senses doubts that whoever is Archbishop of Canterbury in 1940 
will invite the Bishops of this imagined Province to the next 
Lambeth Conference. 

And during those ten years one may quite reasonably hope 
that, at least as regards the mission field, there will be definite 
progress towards unity. The 42nd resolution of the Conference 
may be headed ‘ Special Areas’; it may talk about ‘ exception 
to the general rule’; it may have a note attached to it, quite 
unusually, as if to show that someone had got frightened at his 
own courage and must needs make it clear that he is not such 


a terrible reprobate after all. Anyhow, there it stands—not 
applying specifically to South India, but generally to the Church’s 
advance everywhere, and it is worth giving in full with its 
appendant caveat : 


Special Areas. 


42.—The Conference, maintaining as a general principle that inter- 
communion should be the goal of, rather than a means to, the restoration 
of union, and bearing in mind the general rule of the Anglican Churches 
that ‘ members of the Anglican Churches should receive the Holy Com- 
munion only from ministers of their own Church,’ holds, nevertheless, 
that the administration of such a rule falls under the discretion of the 
Bishop, who should exercise his dispensing power in accordance with any 
principles that may be set forth by the national, regional or provincial 
authority of the Church in the area concerned. The Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion will not question the action of any Bishop who may, 
in his discretion so exercised, sanction an exception to the general rule in 
special areas, where the ministrations of an Anglican Church are not avail- 
able for long periods of time or without travelling great distances, or may 
give permission that baptized communicant members of Churches not in 
communion with our own should be encouraged to communicate in 
Anglican churches, when the ministrations of their own Church are not 
available, or in other special or temporary circumstances. 

The Conference adopted the following explanatory note.—In view of the 
dangers of misconception, we think it desirable to say that in recognising 
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that a Bishop of the Anglican Communion may under very strict regula- 
tions and in very special circumstances permit individual communicants 
to join with members of other Christian bodies in their Services of. the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper, we felt bound to consider the diffi- 
culties created by present conditions, especially in some parts of the 
Mission Field. But we would point out that the very special circum- 
stances and the very strict regulations specified in this resolution of 
themselves show that we are not departing from the rule of our Church 
that the minister of the Sacrament of Holy Communion should be a priest 
episcopally ordained. 

Anyone who passes on from this to the resolution (No. 46), which 
has no such caveat, and which ‘ urges the desirability of organising 
and participating in efforts of Evangelism in co-operation with 
Christians of other Communions . . . as a means of strengthening 
[the] sense of unity in the Gospel,’ need have no doubt that the 
members of the Conference in the lump were qualified to face the 
facts of the Christian situation. 


But something beyond experience and sagacity and average 
theological equipment is required of men who come to deal with 
the problems of approximation to the ancient and hoary Com- 
munions of the Orthodox East, and to certain more western 
Christians who are not of the Roman obedience. It was here 
that the marked technical equipment of some of the English 
Bishops naturally and inevitably asserted itself. For long years— 
some of them almost from the days of their graduation—they 
had been training themselves by study and travel and personal 
contact with Orthodox ecclesiastics for such a time as this. The 
(cumenical Patriarch had gone to work at an early stage to 
accumulate an impressive deputation, which was headed by the 
Patriarch of Alexandria, and consisted of those suave, long- 
bearded, keen-eyed ecclesiastics, with whose aspect many of 
us have become familiarised by travel through the Mediterranean. 
It is not their fault, but their misfortune, that political and 
dynastic considerations form a large part of their interests, and 
make them expect a kind of assistance from the Church of 
England which its remoteness from political administration 
precludes it from affording to them. On the other hand, their 
theology is rigid and age-worn, save where some of them have 
taken courses at western or German universities. They have a 
notion—quite natural in view of their principal contacts hitherto— 
that the best hope of attaining their objects, the likeliest chance 
of finding themselves in definite association with the Church of 
England, lies in the Anglo-Catholic section of the Church and in 
its further advance in numbers and importance.? So the real 


* Their permanent representative in England, who is familiar with our 
language and with our ecclesiastical conditions, phrases his anticipation thus: 
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requirement in the negotiations with the Orthodox, of which 
Lambeth, 1930, marks a notable stage, is a well-trained theology 
used with indubitable honesty. The Lambeth Conference is 
obviously too large for such a task. It can ‘ produce’ a well- 
staged reception of the delegates. But there are few of its 
‘members who are capable of such precise negotiations, and those 


few need watching. 

Roughly, it can be said to the Orthodox with complete 
candour that they need have no theological hesitation about 
union with a section of the English Church, or with sections of 
the national, regional and provincial Churches in communion 
with it. The published record of the Conference makes it quite 
clear where statements have been made to the Orthodox which 
are true of the part, but not true of the whole, even though 
resolution 33 (c) describes the record of the negotiations as con- 
taining ‘ a sufficient account of the teaching and practice of the 
Church of England and of the Churches in communion with it, in 
relation to those subjects.’ 

An instance or two will suffice to show the need for a complete 
candour and for the avoidance of any partial presentation of the 
facts. The Orthodox seem to have inquired, quite naturally, 
what is the attitude of the Church of England towards Prayers 
for the Departed. To this the Bishops answered ‘that in the 
offering of the Eucharistic Sacrifice [a phrase which is itself a 
sectional variant for more usual descriptions] the Anglican 
Church prays that “‘ by the merits and death of Thy Son Jesus 
Christ, and through faith in His blood, we and all Thy whole 
Church may obtain remission of our sins, and all other benefits 
of His Passion,’ * as including the whole company of faithful 
people living and departed.’* There is no question that there 
have always been, or that there still are, members of the Anglican 
Church who use the words in this inclusive way. To say without 
any qualification that ‘the Anglican Church prays’ with this 
intention is to profess that what is true of the part applies to the 
whole. That, indeed, is equally characteristic of the famous 
Responsio made in 1897 to the Bull Apostolice Cure of Pope 
Leo XIII. by Archbishops Temple and Maclagan. The actual 
origin alike of the theology and the Latinity of this Responsio 
has never, perhaps, been openly avowed 5; but, if it were, it would 


‘Why should we not think that a time is coming when the Catholic nucleus 
which always existed in the Anglican Church should not prevail over the whole 
body, so that it should appear in that form which would make reunion with our 
Orthodox Church possible ?’ 

* From the first Post-communion prayer. 

* Lambeth Conference, 1930, p. 139, par. 11. 

5 See Bishop John Wordsworth’s appendix in Memoirs of Archbishop Temple 
(1906), vol. ii., pp. 388ff, especially p. 391. 
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be realised: how far there was or was not a real justification for 
the plenary fashion in which the Responsto kept using ‘ we,’ as 
though there could be no. others in question. ‘This whole 
action,’ it says in describing the Anglican Liturgy—‘ this whole 
action, in which the people has necessarily to take its part with 
the Priest, we are accustomed to call the Eucharistic sacrifice.’ 6 
But are we? Is the statement widely applicable ? Was it even 
so with Archbishop Temple himself ? Those who justifiably ask 
such questions will be the first to wonder why, when the Orthodox 
were reminded out of Article XXVIII. that ‘the Body of Christ 
is given, taken, and eaten, in the Supper, only after an heavenly 
and spiritual manner,’ they were not at the same time reminded 
that the Article forthwith adds: ‘And the mean whereby the 
Body of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is Faith.’ 
No doubt the Orthodox are well aware of it. 


Now, all this negotiating skill and all this theological precise- 
ness are becoming of first-rate importance to the future develop- 
ment of the Church of England and of its various partners as 
represented at the Jambeth Conference. Not that there is 
anything new about either the skill or the preciseness or the 
negotiations which bring them into play. The famous library 
in which the members assembled has great store of letters dating 


from Archbishop Tenison’s era, which show Oriental Orthodox 
and Continental Lutherans and the like making their approaches 
to Lambeth and receiving definite descriptions of the attitude 
of the Church of England towards this matter and that. But 
shrewd observers of the times will realise that all these inter- 
communications are taking on a fresh and fertile importance. 
‘Lambeth, 1930,’ will of course always be of interest to some, 
because the Bishops made a more unmistakable pronouncement 
on questions of sex and birth-control than any that they have 
hitherto achieved, largely because close touch has been kept of 
late with the best medical and technical opinion. Others will 
fasten on the section headed ‘ The Christian Doctrine of God’ 
and will feel that here under the able guidance of the Irish 
Primate the truths of the old Gospel can hold up their head to 
confront the latest advances of scientific and philosophic thought. 
Others, again, will turn eagerly to the report on ‘ Youth and its 
Vocation.’ They may wonder that youth in particular should 
be selected for special treatment, and not childhood or middle 
age. But they will recognise that an effort has been made to 
set the religious life before young people in all its sobriety and 
seriousness, rather than, as is too often the case, in the senti- 
mental light of a mildly exciting adventure. 
* Lambeth Conference, 1930, p. 136. 
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But these are pronouncements for the moment. In each 
case the situation may be quite different ten years hence. But 
the question of the development and future organisation of the 
Anglican Communion as a whole is a permanent problem to 
which ‘ Lambeth, 1930,’ has made contributions of far-reaching 
consequence. For this reason it is well to focus attention upon 
the work of Committee No. IV. The personnel of it might seem 
inconspicuous, as if the notabilities were naturally seconded for 
more vital and intellectual considerations elsewhere. Its brief 
report has for the hasty reader a rather arid appearance— 
dioceses, provinces, national Churches and the like. But its 
subject is the future development of the Communion as a whole, 
and it is vital. 


We may state the situation in the words of the report : ‘ There 
are two prevailing types of ecclesiastical organisation: that of 
centralised government, and that of regional autonomy within 
one fellowship. Of the former, the Church of Rome is the great 
historical example. The latter type, which we share with the 
Orthodox Churches of the East and others, was that upon which 
the Church of the first centuries was developing until the claims 
of the Roman Church and other tendencies confused the issue.’ 7 
This is gently and considerately stated, but it is a challenge all 
the same. Over against the Roman type of centralised domina- 
tion it sets the Anglican type of unfettered self-government, ‘a 
commonwealth of Churches without a central constitution,’ ‘a 
federation without a central government.’* Divest ‘ Anglican’ 
of its geographical associations. Let it be but an ecclesiastical 
type, and it can serve to designate all that chooses to associate 
itself with Lambeth in that liberty which is where the Spirit of 
the Lord is. 

Nevertheless, some measure of central organisation is needed, 
and one which can clearly stop far short of ‘ central government.’ 
It is needed, because the lack of it involves risks of a Patriarchate 
—a plan which Lambeth itself would emphatically reject. It is 
needed because a decade is a long time in a world of rapid change, 
and, amid whatever limitations, we have to ‘carry on.’ It was 
this need which led to the creation of the ‘ Consultative Body,’ a 
somewhat mysterious junta, which can easily now be changed into 
something more obviously representative, especially if the 
American Bishops will forget President Monroe and bear their 
part in it ; which, indeed, they now seem likely to do. 

A commonwealth of Christian Churches such as this might 
readily be joined by small bodies such as the Old Catholics and 


7 Lambeth Conference, 1930, p. 155. 
® Ibid., p. 28. 
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the Moravians, or by great historic Communions such as the 
various Orthodox Churches and the Church of Sweden. It would 
give the great non-episcopal Churches at home, of whom the 
ordinary Christian thinks first and foremost and most fervently, 
when he thinks of reunion at all, a fresh opportunity and a 
compelling pretext for considering why they should any longer 
stand outside a federation which is wide enough to embrace all 
that is not of the Roman obedience, and which in time may 
avail to show Rome herself that here is something with which 
she need not fear to co-operate, but which is too valiant and 
world-wide to be merely subdued and absorbed. Then at last 
the peace of the world will be secured because the united voices 
of all the Churches demand it, and disunion will cease to retard 
the victory of the Cross. 
ERNEST WORCESTER. 
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THE BROMLEY BY-ELECTION 


THE belief in the validity of by-elections as a test of current 
popular opinion is one of the superstitions of English political life 
for which it is by no means easy to find a logical basis. In fact, 
the conditions in which by-elections are generally fought are so 
entirely different from those which prevail at a General Election 
that inference from them is always dubious. It is possible for 
energetic organisers to concentrate their forces upon a single 
constituency to a degree which is entirely out of the question at a 
General Election ; the power of the machine is correspondingly 
magnified. Doubtless a long series of by-election victories or 
defeats has a real significance. It is scarcely possible to doubt, for 
instance, that the successive defeats of the Liberals before, the 
war meant that the Liberal Government was thoroughly un- 
popular and would have been overwhelmingly defeated at the 
next General Election. But the isolated by-election is extra- 
ordinarily deceptive as a test of general popular feeling. Both 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli fell victims on different occasions 
to these false auguries. The most dramatic example of all was 
the Bermondsey by-election just before the Liberal triumph 
in 1910. At this election, in the very middle of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s ‘ raging, tearing propaganda,’ the Free Traders, 
led by so stout and eloquent a champion as the late Mr. Spencer 
Leigh Hughes, were decisively defeated by a Protectionist tanner, 
Mr. Dumphreys. The victory immensely encouraged the ‘ Tariff 
Reformers ’ and proportionately depressed their antagonists. Yet 
it was entirely illusory. Mr. Dumphreys, in the event, never took 
his seat. He was defeated in Bermondsey at the immediately 
ensuing General Election, while his beaten opponent was trium- 
phantly returned for Stockport. But no multiplication of such 
instances will diminish the popular interest in by-elections nor the 
significance, distorted by the hopes of the victors and the fears 
of the defeated, which is attached to them; and the Bromley 
contest was no exception to the rule. 

Yet if the object of this election had really been to obtain the 
opinion of the country, a less representative constituency could 
scarcely have been chosen. As at present defined it has never 
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been represented by any but a Conservative. The repeated 
attacks of one of the ablest and most accomplished of the younger 
Liberals, Mr. Kingsley Griffith, were always easily repulsed ; and 
at the General Election on a huge poll the Conservative majority 
in a three-cornered contest was well over 7000. If the Liberals 
have failed to shake the Conservative domination, Labour has 
been equally unsuccessful. In the only ‘ straight ’ contest in the 
constituency since the war a much respected local Labour leader 
of very moderate views was decisively rejected. The inference 
seems clear that the Conservative hold on the seat, very strong 
in any case, is doubly secured by the division of the other parties, 
Labour in Bromley will not support a Liberal candidate in any 
probable circumstances ; and a very considerable body of Liberal 
voters cannot be induced to support even a moderate Labour 
candidate. 

The circumstances in which it was fought might have -been 
specially designed to make the result still more unreal and arti- 
ficial, The election was decided on the old register, a fact which 
in any case would have meant the disfranchisement of many new 
voters. In Bromley, where building has been going on with quite 
feverish haste in recent years and the population has been 
swollen enormously by an influx of new villa dwellers, continually 
moving, this fact meant that literally thousands were deprived of 
their votes. In the near future this new vote may completely 
alter the political complexion of the constituency. In this 
August by-election it did not count at all. Add to this that it 
was an August by-election with half the population of the well- 
to-do comfortable suburb away and by no means easy to trace, 
and with the half that remained even less disposed than usual to 
any active display of political enthusiasm, and the unrepresenta- 
tive character of the struggle becomes clearer still. Bromley is 
never exactly a hotbed of any form of political enthusiasm. In 
one populous quarter of the constituency at the last General 
Election all three parties failed completely to attract any gathering 
that could fairly be called a meeting. In the hot August days 
meetings were as somnolent and as sparsely attended as ever: 
an exasperated Manchester Guardian commentator was driven to 
refer to “the South Sea island calm’ of Bromley; and the 
description was substantially true. The country and the news- 


papers might be agitated by the issues at stake in the return 
to Westminster of a new member for Bromley. Bromley itself, 
till the very eve of the poll, was not. 

But to one political party, at any rate, the issue really was of 
importance. Conservatism in the early days regarded the con- 
clusion as foregone, and was mainly concerned to stamp it before- 


hand with the official seal and warn off newspaper interlopers. 
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Labour, profoundly depressed, never hoped to do more than 
make a demonstration. It never has done more in its own 
strength in Bromley. But to Liberalism, at the time when the 
vacancy unexpectedly occurred, the contest was obviously of 
extreme moment. The situation of the party was very anxious. 
Its credit had been deeply impaired by the continual schisms in 
the parliamentary party. In the constituencies the local organisa- 
tions were suffering from the exhaustion and the disappoint- 
ment of the great effort put out at the General Election. The 
rank and file were listless and despondent, the leaders themselves 
waiting rather hopelessly upon events. The collapse of the 
Electoral Reform Conference had ended one hope of securing 
a reasonable measure of representation for the 5,000,000 Liberal 
electors. The question jeeringly raised by many opponents was 
whether these millions any longer existed, and whether the whole 
party was not in reality in process of rapid and complete dis- 
solution. This question the Bromley result seemed bound to 
answer : it might answer it with deplorable emphasis. Liberalism 
had always been easily the second strongest party there ; but the 
Labour vote had risen ominously at the General Election. If the 
Liberal now fell to the third place, the writing on the wall would 
be unmistakable. A heavy Liberal vote, on the other hand— 
above all, a barely possible Liberal victory—would encourage the 
depressed forces of Liberalism to a degree out of all proportion to 
the real significance of the occasion. 


Liberal headquarters rose to the situation with great energy. 
The young, popular, and extraordinarily energetic Liberal candi- 
date found himself vigorously supported by the full resources 
of the powerful Liberal central organisation, and the ‘star’ 
meetings arranged by its managers were incomparably the best 
attended in the whole election. Sir Herbert Samuel’s admirable 
opening speech was heard by a quite considerable audience—for 
Bromley, a very considerable audience indeed. Miss Megan Lloyd 
George’s meeting was crowded to the doors, and Mr. Lloyd George 
himself attracted the usual multitude which flocks to hear him 
alone among contemporary orators. On this occasion the great 
crowd did not lose its time; for his speech, humorous and 
earnest, critical and constructive, and throughout marvellously 
eloquent, was a masterpiece of its kind. It deserves a place in 
any oratorical anthology as a model of what an eve of the poll 
speech ought to be. 

Long before this, of course, the real drama of the election had 
developed. At the very beginning, almost before the curtain was 
fairly rung up, the Ghost had appeared in the person of a certain 
Colonel Combs, claiming to be the nominee of the local branch 


of the United Empire Party. As the existence of this body had 
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not previously been suspected, the Ghost was not taken very 
seriously by anybody. Most of the newspapers did not so much 
as mention him: those which did, did so only to deprecate his 
precipitancy. It was assumed that he would disappear ; and so 
he did, but only to give place to a far more substantial personage. 
There was nothing ghost-like at all about Mr. V. C. Redwood; 
the only mystery about him was how exactly he got on to the 
stage at all. 

It is certain that Lord Beaverbrook had nothing whatever to 
do with it. Personally friendly with Mr. Campbell, whom the 
official Conservative machine had hastened to adopt as the one 
and only true Conservative candidate, and entirely satisfied with 
his assurances on the question of Empire Free Trade, Lord 
Beaverbrook never had any intention of intervening in the 
Bromley election. The ambiguities of his attitude, which lent 
themselves to easy ridicule, were due, not to any real hesitation, 
but simply to the embarrassment of the position in which he 
found himself. From Lord Beaverbrook’s point of view, Mr. 
Campbell was a sufficiently good Protectionist ; and he regarded 
it as folly to risk, by.opposing him, the return of an avowed Free 
Trader. Lord Rothermere also seems at first to have hesitated. 
Mr. Redwood always robustly denied that he was sent to Bromley 
by Lord Rothermere ; he simply came. There is no reason to 
disbelieve him. For the first day or two after his adoption he 
did not in fact enjoy the support of Lord Rothermere’s organs ; it 
was only later that all the trumpets sounded suddenly to the 
battle. Why, is still a mystery. One main reason, no doubt, was 
Lord Rothermere’s fierce antipathy to Mr. Baldwin, to whom 
Mr. Campbell, the Conservative candidate, never ceased to pro- 
claim his devoted allegiance. Another may have been a desire 
to show that he could do in Bromley what Lord Beaverbrook had 
recently done in North Norfolk, and perhaps do it better. Yeta 
third possibly was the fact that he heartily approved the policy 
for which Mr. Redwood was so sturdily, and indeed so noisily, 
fighting. After all, it was his own policy, and there is no real 
reason why a man, merely because he happens to be a news- 
paper proprietor, should not have convictions and be ready to 
fight and make sacrifices for them. 

It was the fact that Mr. Redwood stood for a definite policy, 
and a policy defined by a newspaper, that makes his appearance 
so very significant. Newspapers both new and old have con- 
tinually ‘ campaigned ’ in favour of some one ‘ plank ’ in a policy 
in which they happened to be particularly interested. This is no 
new thing. The old Press did it quite as often and as insistently 
as the modern popular Press ; the subjects have varied from the 
Bulgarian atrocities and Home Rule to housing reform and the 
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importation of foreign pigs. ‘ Independent ’ candidates have also 
occasionally stood under the auspices of a newspaper in support 
of these isolated issues. Mr. Esmond Harmsworth, though always 
reckoned as a Conservative, was elected for Thanet nominally 
as an ‘ Anti-Waste ’ candidate under the same auspices as those 
under which Mr. Redwood stood at Bromley. The late General 
Townshend and his predecessor were both returned as Inde- 
pendent members for the Wrekin Division of Shropshire with the 
enthusiastic backing of Mr. Bottomley and his paper. The pecu- 
liarity of Mr. Redwood’s position was that he was not so much a 
hewspaper candidate as the champion of a newspaper policy, 
complete in itself and distinct from that of any other party. 
It was, it is true, a somewhat crude and incoherent policy. There 
seems no necessary connexion between High Protection, rigid 
economy, and the strong hand in India and Egypt. But policies 
are not by any means always coherent ; many bodies of political 
doctrine have been no more coherent and far less. distinctive 
than this. 

The policy—it is of high significance—proved highly popular 
in Bromley. Probably thousands of loyal Conservatives who 
supported Mr. Campbell in obedience to the party whip would 
really have preferred Mr. Redwood’s policy. His full-blooded, 
uncompromising Protection commanded far more respect and 
excited far more genuine hopes than Mr. Campbell’s cautious, 
watery variant possibly could do. His Imperialism was thoroughly 
popular, and the most genuine cheers which Mr. Campbell ever 
won were raised when he adopted and repeated Mr. Redwood’s 
denunciations of the ‘ weakness’ of the Government in India 
and in Egypt. But Mr. Redwood’s trump card was that he was 
‘the prosperity candidate’: it swung definitely over to his side 
a fairly large shopkeeper vote, normally probably Conservative, 
but attracted strongly, in the grip of the trade depression, to a 
candidate who promised them relief from the burden of taxation 
and the assumed injustice of foreign competition. That he came 
forward as the standard bearer of ‘a new party’ lent an air of 
verisimilitude to his promises. Mr. Redwood had other adven- 
titious advantages besides his own forceful personality. The 
‘Trade’ was on his side—a not unimportant asset in a con- 
stituency which is said to include within its wide borders some- 
thing like 150 publichouses. The very unwise personal attacks 
of the Conservative Central Office, which became panic-stricken 
as the struggle proceeded and lost its head, won him certainly 
hundreds of adherents. There was nothing really discreditable 
in his record ; it shocked nobody but the staider type of Con- 
servative, who was sufficiently shocked with Mr. Redwood’s 
methods already and would not have voted for him in any case. 
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The average Bromley elector was not shocked : on the contrary, 
he was rather irritated by disclosures which looked merely spiteful 
because they were really irrelevant ; and Mr. Redwood was quite 
astute enough to exploit the reaction which set in in his favour 
as a result of these attacks. 

The main reason of the astonishingly large poll which the 
United Empire candidate eventually secured was, however, 
undoubtedly his claim to be the ‘ prosperity candidate.’ A 
veteran statesman once expressed to me the opinion that the fate 
of all Governments is determined ultimately by the state of trade, 
There is substantial truth, if there is some exaggeration, in this 
view. United States politics furnish the classical example of the 
operation of trade conditions on politics. The great strength of 
the American Republican Party in the past has been that it was 
able to suggest that Republicanism was the political creed under 
which trade flourished ; while a Democratic Government was in 
itself a threat to trade. There is probably nothing in it: there 
is no reason to suppose that American Democrats are in fact less 
careful or efficient guardians of the material prosperity of their 
country than American Republicans. But it has so happened 
that the two or three serious checks in American prosperity (till 
the last three years) have all occurred under the short Democratic 
Administrations ; and the long periods of unbroken prosperity 
have coincided with the periods of Republican rule. The result 
has been to convert a political slogan into a tradition and a super- 
stition, which has only recently received its first shattering blow 
in the occurrence, under a Republican Administration, of the 
most disastrous trade set-back the United States have ever 
known. British Conservatism has never been able quite to 
identify itself with the commercial prosperity of the country in 
the way the American Republicans have succeeded in doing. 
But there has for years been a vague suggestion that Liberal, or 
still more Labour, administration involved a menace to trade. 
It has been a grave handicap to both these parties. Mr. Campbell 
and his supporters vied with Mr. Redwood in the endeavour to 
exploit this belief ; but without very much success, because the 
prolonged post-war trade depression, mainly under Conservative 
Governments, had already gone far to shatter it. The ‘new 
party ’ had stolen this particular weapon from the Conservative 
arsenal, and the plaintive pleas of orthodox Conservatives that 
it was really theirs passed unheeded. 


The surprising effect of Mr. Redwood’s intervention was to. 


alter completely the bearing of the result on the three ‘existing 
parties. It had seemed at first that the contest might be of 
importance, perhaps decisive importance, to the Liberals, and of 
hardly any to Conservatism or Labour. In the event it had little 
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apparent bearing. on the future of Liberalism, and considerable 
bearing on that of the other two parties. The Liberals did not do 
very well; but neither did they do particularly badly. They 
failed to win the seat, but they reduced very heavily the majority 
against them, and they retained without difficulty their place as 
the second largest party in the division. Their poll fell consider- 
ably, but it remained large enough to make the Labour cry that 
they were a ‘ fading’ party rather meaningless. The net result 
was to leave them very much where they had been before—an 
uncomfortable, uncertain position like that of a swimmer strug- 
gling against a strong current and making little or no progress. 

For the future of Conservatism this election will probably 
prove far more important. The Conservative managers had 
evidently intended to make it a demonstration of the strength 
of the party discipline and of its loyal devotion to Mr. Baldwin 
as its leader. Mr. Campbell was unwearying in protesting 
his devotion to both; but the electors—even the Conservative 
electors—heard these appeals very indifferently. The local 
machine was just strong enough to hold the seat, but as a demon- 
stration of party loyalty it was an extraordinarily unimpressive 
performance. It was so very evident that the loyalty, even 
limited as it was, was reluctant and half-hearted. Mr. Redwood 
in his long speech after the poll announced that he had lighted a 
fire which would never be put out. If he meant that the United 
Empire Party would now go on from strength to strength as an 
independent political party, he was probably wrong. Fires of this 
kind have a habit of going out of themselves. But if he meant 
that the policy for which he fought would in the reasonably near 
future become the authorised policy of the Conservative Party, 
he may have been right. With some of its crudities a little 
toned down that may happen. If it does, the Bromley election will 
really prove an important political landmark ; for it will mark the 
transition of Conservative policy from the form in which it has 
been moulded since the war—the form which its critics within 
the party denounce as ‘ semi-Socialism ’—to a form much older, 
more rigid, and more definitely Conservative. Mr. Baldwin in 
his message to his champion at Bromley startled his own followers 
by referring to their party and doctrine as ‘Tory.’ It is doubtful 
whether the word has ever been used before officially by a Con- 
servative leader. Mr. Baldwin’s slip—if it was a slip—may have 
been an unconscious prophecy. It is quite possible that his party 
may be about to return, with incalculable results, to its older, 
half-forgotten traditions and beliefs. 

For Labour the result was scarcely less significant. A declining 
Labour vote has been a feature of a succession of recent by- 
elections, and a natural one in view of the widespread and deep 
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disappointment created by the evident impotence of the Govern- 
ment to grapple with the difficulties which beset it. But in 
Bromley the Labour vote was halved and the Government party 
left ignominiously at the bottom of the poll—quite hopelessly 
defeated by an interloper without local connexions and without 
even the semblance of an organisation. Mere abstentions would 
scarcely have produced this result. The locust, in the shape of 
Mr. Redwood, must have devoured quite a number of votes cast 
for the Labour Party at the General Election. The ‘ prosperity’ 
cry, that is to say, is quite as dangerous to Labour as to any 
other party—perhaps more dangerous. It is not necessary to 
exaggerate it. The solid industrial populations of the big towns 
will no doubt continue steadfast in the faith and return Labour 
members by overwhelming majorities for the great industrial 
centres. But what put Labour in office was not really this vote, 
but the surprisingly large measure of support which the party 
received at the last General Election in rural or semi-industrial 
or even residential districts. If that is going or gone, the great 
movement which has been sweeping onward with so apparently 
irresistible an impetus will receive a tremendous check at the next 
General Election. That may alter its whole character. If the 
Bromley by-election was a foreshadowing of that, as it may prove 


to have been, it was a portent indeed. 
STUART Hopcson. 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE 
RUSSIAN 


THE resemblances between two men seem to us more striking 
when they do not stand before us side by side—more striking 
still when we have only one of the two before our eyes. ‘ What 
a wonderful likeness !’ we exclaim. ‘ You might be his brother.’ 
But if the other man in question were suddenly to appear on 
the scene the likeness would vanish. So it is with the Russian 
Revolution, which is now in its thirteenth year and which we are 
far from being done with. Everyone who has watched it has 
noted the resemblances between it and the great revolution in 
France, and has drawn contrasts between the year 1789 and the 
year 1917. I lack space here to deal fully with this theme, and 
it would be too soon to try to do so, as the Russian drama has 
reached only its third act—or its fourth. The long interval 
between the two great events has the effect of intensifying the 
differences between them, for historical occurrences are like 
statues, which in the course of a century take on an incrustation 
imparted to them by wind and weather.. They grow romantic ; 
and when they lose an arm, or even a head, the effect is merely 
to increase their artistic beauty. The Parthenon itself would 
give us a shock if by some magic we were to see it suddenly one 
morning in its Periclean perfection, in all its pristine brightness 
of colouring ; the heroes of Homer, if we had the facts of their 
lives before us in documents, or even if we had the scenes of their 
battles reproduced for us in the cinema, would perhaps seem to 
us mere brigands and barbarians. The age of our grandfathers 
is thought of in all countries as the Golden Age just because of the 
effacing hand of time: the miseries and evils of the period have 
been forgotten. Leave a battlefield alone for 100 years and it 
may take on the aspect of a peaceful happy glade. 

Millions of people whose hearts are thrilled by the sight of the 
actual document—now preserved in a Paris museum—in which 
the Rights of Man were proclaimed, or who even read its memor- 
able sentences in books, will turn with horror from all that has 
been happening in Russia. They do not realise that in Russia 
the sacrifices made in the Reign of Terror are now forgotten, 
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while elsewhere only the sacrifices are remembered. Who shall 
condemn those emigrants, driven out from Russia—like those 
driven out from France—who fill the world with their grievances ? 
When a man has lost everything—his fatherland, his family, 
his home—he must be of strong character, indeed, if he can admit, 
nevertheless, that behind such deeds of oppression an idea is at 
work which the Future has only to purify in order that its issue 
be deathless. I have met men of such strong character and learnt 
to know them. 

In the France of 1789 there were exceptional individuals who 
descried the star of a higher justice rising up above the thunder- 
clouds. I may instance the case of two Americans—Gouverneur 
Morris and Washington. Writing to Washington in 1789 from 
Paris, whither he had come on a political mission, Morris declared 

-that there were men and women of great qualities at work in 
France, but that they were in the background—a background 
deep in shadow. A great building of Liberty was being erected, 
he said, but out of materials which might fall to pieces and bring 
the architects to ruin. Washington replied that it was difficult 
for people under such conditions not to fall from one extreme 
into another; and that in this event rocks and unseen reefs 
might bring shipwreck, followed by a more accentuated despotism 
than that which had been exercised before. 


What will follow the present régime in Russia? That is the 
question raised by everyone whose gaze is directed on Moscow, 
whether he yearns for or dreads a new dictatorship or tyranny. 
The answer to the riddle is not to be sought in the history of the 
French Revolution, for the two movements were different ; 
perhaps more light is thrown on the development of the French 
Revolution by the development of the Russian. 


- Certain resemblances are at least unmistakable. In both cases 
we see a stubborn medizval system of sovereignty condemned 
in theory in half a dozen books decade after decade and then 
practically annihilated by a rebellion of the people. In both 
cases the privileged class was overthrown, subjected to banish- 
ment and in some measure ‘to the penalty of death. In Russia 
the landed property of a few of the nobles was given to the 
people ; in France the feudal land system was done away with. 
In both cases an exhausted minority was replaced by a powerful 
majority by means of moral force in accordance with natural 
economic laws. 

Nobody will still feel regret to-day over the loss to the French 
nobility and clergy of their immemorial power and boundless 
wealth through the motion of the Vicomte de Noailles on that 
August night in 1789, or over the throwing open of official and 
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military posts to all French citizens: The United States of 
America have had no experience of such a condition of things 
since they became independent ; in Europe it had been the normal 
condition, and in Russia (which, indeed, ought really to be classed 
with Asia) it continued for another seventy years, until the 
practical slavery of the peasants was abolished ; for until 186 
the Russian peasants—#.e., 85 per cent. of the population—were 
serfs. But it was not until 130 years after the French Revolution 
that the Russian Revolution achieved more thoroughly that 
status which, thanks to the former, had become common to all 
civilised States. Russia had needed a defeat in the war, and a 
few leaders, to awaken a people adapted to suffering and by 
nature not very active. Of all the European States none had 
incurred such inevitable losses from the war as Russia, for she 
had allowed herself for a longer period than any other to be 
duped by a proud and incorrigible class. 

What happened in France in 1789 had not happened for two 
and a half centuries—had not happened since the Reformation : 
a people was carried away by a great movement. On both occa-" 
sions, in 1789 as in 1917, the idea of a primitive right of mankind 
had taken possession of the soul, and after the proclamation of it 
had been made in new and convincing fashion by a few indi- 
viduals, it had impelled the masses into immediate action ; on 
both occasions the spark was kindled first in the capital cities,- 
and then the conflagration spread slowly, never reaching many 
parts of the wide provinces and the extremities of the land. On 
both occasions the action was national, the idea international, 
for the French Revolution also was in its own eyes world revolu- 
tion and was launched as such. And in truth it was a world 
revolution, though of much slower growth and subject to much 
greater modifications than was originally intended. The stream 
of Liberty, reddened with the blood of thousands of martyrs, did 
not pour into the plains, fructifying everything at once ;_ hills 
and valleys delayed its progress, until at last, im greatly altered 
character, only a little reddened now, it split itself up in distant 
alien regions. Almost everything that we possess in Europe in 
the form of civilian liberty had its origin in that great impulse, 
and only if we look at the matter with the eyes of the emigrant 
can we fail to admit that similar indirect effects of the Russian 
movement are making themselves felt, more slowly, in very 
different ways, perhaps even against the ideas of the protagonists, 
but unceasingly. When recently I questioned Trotsky on the 
subject he said : 

I have long been studying the sociological character of the Revolution, 
and I am now engaged in recording my impressions. Things may take a “ 
backward turn for us—perhaps we shall even go so far back as to have 
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another Tsar; but the great things we have achieved will remain, the 
abolishment of private ownership above all, and the handing back of 
, millions of acres to a couple of thousand idle inheritors has become 
impossible. 
History shows, indeed, that every thesis with great spiritual 
effects, every innovation capable of being put effectively into 
practice, resorted to in resistance against the habitual san- 
_guinary conflicts, must begin by being carried to excess in order 
afterwards, when the heart-beat of the State has become more 
quiet, to be resumed as a positive vital force, the harmful elements 
in which have been eliminated. Did not the French Revolution 
- kindle the idea of Equality, and was not its effect instead to 
strengthen Capitalism? Nevertheless, it kindled the idea of 
Liberty at the same time and, in a certain measure, brought it 
into existence. Can the modern history of Europe point to a 
more impressive document than the proclamation of the Rights 
of Man of the year 1789 ?—the proclamation that all men were 
born and remain free, and with equal rights ; that all men were 
safeguarded against oppression ; that all sovereignty was rooted 
-in the nation ; that no community and no individual could exert 
an authority which had not its root in the nation’s will. The 
entire nineteenth century has been based upon these maxims; 
no Napoleon has been able to combat their essential truth ; and 


one can point to no greater truth of their effects than the fact 

that to-day they are regarded as commonplace ; for, as a French- 

man has said, the Utopias of to-day are the commonplaces of an 
- enlightened to-morrow. 


But the circuitous road to these victories of revolution was 
long, and was marked at first by scaffolds and the lime pits into 
which were thrown the thousands of the beheaded ; it was accom- 
panied by the clatter of the guns, which shot down more thousands 
of innocent citizens until the leaders themselves fell victims 
to the guillotine or the bullets. In this respect both revolu- 
tions are particularly alike—we are still in the midst of the 
intensification. Cagliostro and Rasputin respectively open the 
chains of events, in 1786 and 1914—#in both cases three years 
before the outbreak ; both of them acquired mastery over the 
hearts of the sovereigns by working upon their credulity and 
superstition ; both knew how to influence minds of a decadent 
generation by intrigue ; both won for themselves the enjoyments 
craved by their passions ; until the one was condemned to death 
but afterwards allowed to languish in prison, while the other, 
without trial, was assassinated. 

King Louis and Tsar Nicholas, so like each other in their 
weakness, were both dethroned, imprisoned, and done to death 
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by an excited populace ; only the Tsar’s end lasted a year, the 
King’s five years. The French revolutionists, equally surprised 
by the lack of resistance offered to their seizure of power, pro- 
ceeded more slowly, and they had even included in the pro- 
clamation of the Rights of Man the sentence : ‘ The person of the’ 
king is inviolable and sacred.’ Nicholas was warned by a clair- 
voyant that he would be suddenly attacked and captured in a 
couple of days’ time. King Louis, on the other hand, surrounded 
by a people given to free expression in speech and print, had been 
warned for years and ought to have been able to avoid everything. 
Seventeen years before his execution Turgot, on being dismissed 
from office as Minister of Finance, had foretold for him to his 
own face the doom of Charles I. of England. Both he and his 
consort had persisted in their thoughtless, spendthrift existence. 
Both in France and in Russia one must wonder at the patience 
of the people in tolerating such behaviour. The monarchial 
idea must have sunk extraordinarily deep in the mind of Europe 
for it to have been possible for the people to put up for twenty 
years with a king who came to the throne when he was twenty, 
ignorant, selfish and pleasure-loving, and for it to have been 
possible a hundred years later for another people to put up for 
twenty-four years with a neurotic tsar who stood in fear of his - 
relatives, of his generals, of the priests, and, above all, of his 
own power. 

In both countries the cleavage between the rich and the poor 
was extreme, for both lacked what to-day we call the middle 
class. In his famous treatise the Abbé Siéyes reckoned the 
number of the clericals and the nobles who were in complete 
control of France at 200,000 and the third estate at 25,000,000 ; 
in the same way tsarist Russia possessed a class of nobles, officials 
and priests quite insignificant in numbers who enjoyed complete 
sway until the founding of the Duma, and against whom the 
peasants and the workers, constituting 85 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, stood powerless. 

‘Within twenty-four hours the nation has gone forward a ~ 
hundred years ’—so it was declared in a letter written in August 
1788 with reference to the calling together of the Etats Généraux. 
The letter was from the pen of Count Mirabeau, and if the 
adherents of the late Tsar Nicholas should speculate now as to what 
was lacking to them in the year 1917—what might at least have 
postponed their misfortunes for a while and then perhaps have won 
back power for them from outside by a war—they may well feel 
that it was a Mirabeau. Kerensky was lacking in almost all the 
attributes required for the playing of this great réle of a political 
reformer. ‘ War against the privileged!’ Mirabeau wrote at 
that time to a friend. 
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There you have my solution. . . . Moreover, I am a Monarchist ing 
high degree. . . . It would be a barbarous thing for our generation to 
have recourse to force. Thanks to the art of printing education should 
suffice to carry through all the revolutions which mankind owes to itself; 
only by this method of proceeding will the people lose nothing of what 
they have won for themselves. [And he proceeds :] You know that the 
time is past when the favour of a King was sufficient to make the fame of 
a minister. . .. In future only the nation will be decisive regarding 

- success in politics. " 










When later the Revolution came into being with the storming of 


the Bastille, Mirabeau would perhaps have been the saviour of 
his order, only that he lacked, as he said himself, a virtuous youth 
- and a spotless name. He held aloof from that decisive sitting at 
which, three weeks later, the Feudalists gave up their rights and 


he had the good fortune to die soon afterwards. Otherwise he 


would certainly have been beheaded instead of being the first 
Frenchman to lie in the Panthéon, 

After his death the Revolution became more extreme. During 
the year 1789, at the first sitting of the Estates of the Realm, 
which one might almost compare with the first Duma, the repre- 


-sentatives of the-Third Estate still entered by a side door, ill 


clothed, wearing shabby hats, while the clericals and nobles 
strutted about brilliantly attired; a year later the power was in 
the hands of the masses under the leadership of four clubs.. One 
more year and the King is in flight. Yet another year and the 
Tuileries Palace is stormed and the Republic constituted. Five 
months the King is led to execution. Another year and the 


Dantonists, accused of corruption, are executed by order of 
Robespierre. Then after four months comes the great turn in 
the wheel of fortune: Robespierre is executed and power falls 
into the hands of the men of the Thermidor—July 1794. It is 
at this date, five years after the beginning of the Revolution, 


that this retrograde movement starts. Then comes another 
period of five years, ending with Bonaparte’s consulate, and five 
years later the Revolution becomes outwardly a paradox when 
Napoleon becomes emperor. 

The so-called Reign of Terror under Danton and Robespierre 
had lasted scarcely two years. What they were concerned with 
was no longer the political, easily achieved equality, but economic 
equality: soldiers’ councils for the administration of certain 
battalions, the socialistic State, the education of the children by 
the State, the dividing up of the land for cultivation among the 
peasants, the levelling of private incomes, the prohibition of all 
luxury, the annihilation of the individual’s interests in favour. of 
the interests of the community. ‘II ne faut ni riches ni pauvres’ 
—there must be neither rich nor poor. In all these features the 
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French programme was very similar to the Russian. The prin- 
cipal means for establishing all this was also'a kind of Tcheka : 
a revolutionary court consisting of twelve jurors and five judges, 
with powers de facto to imprison or execute everybody and avail- 
ing themselves of this power in thousands of cases. Just as in 
France the power passed from the Girondists to the more radical 
Jacobins, and then again from Danton to the more radical 
Robespierre, so we find it passing in Russia from the cadet 
Kerensky by way of the Mensheviks and social revolutionaries 
to the Bolsheviks, but all this happened, not in the course of two 
years, but in the six months between March and October 1917. 

The Communist-Soviet Power, moreover, like the Convention, 
had to contend with the intervention: of foreign countries ; Lenin 
nd Trotsky fought against the armies of Koltchak, Denikin, 
Udenitsch and Wrangel, and ‘they sent forth ‘on their banners to, 


the frontiers the call for a world revolution, even going so far as to 
employ the modern means of wireless in order to spread their 
doctrine in all countries. But Lenin showed proof of a states- 
manlike mind in the middle of the sixth year of his government— 
in the year 1921—when he gave way to the force of famine and 


abandoned, or at least shelved, his own doctrinaire laws by intro- 


ducing the New Economic Policy (N.E.P.). Whether it was the 
cleverness of this regulation, or whether it was due to the general 
situation in the world, certain it is that within a year from then, 
in the spring of 1922—that is, within five ‘years—through the 
Treaty of Rapallo, he had secured the recognition and friendship 
of Germany, followed by at least the recognition of most of the 
other States of Europe. So also it had been in France. Just five 
years after the storming of the Bastille the country had attained 
to the point of consolidation under the outside influence of the 
public opinion of the world and of the forces of moderation at 


home. 


Here, however, begins the outstanding difference between the 
two movements. For a while in Paris in the sixth year of the 
Revolution things began to settle down again so steadily that in 
the twelfth year the First Consul was able to write : ‘ The Revolu-* 


tion is going back to the beginning. It is come to an end.’ We 
are now witnessing a new intensification of the Russian Revolu- 
tion in the corresponding twelfth year of the Soviet Government. 
Its causes are partly of a personal and partly of a material nature : 
partly they are a mere matter of atmosphere. 


The first thing was to get rid of Trotsky, the last of the great 
protagonists, the creator of the Red Army, to whom his 
antagonists, owing to his great popularity, imputed dictatorial 
intentions, assuredly without grounds. Sunk in general esteem, 
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he remains in Russia writing and speaking against Stalin and his 
disciples as men of the Thermidor, who were yielding up the 
things that had been won by the Revolution. 

The land had to be industrialised, the great farms had to be 
entirely done away with, private ownership had to be completely 
uprooted, in order to counteract the instincts of capitalism 
which were coming up again. Stalin had to silence such utter. 
ances, hearkened to as they were by all those who were dis- 
contented, and he did so by means of a dangerous coup by handing 
over his enemy to capitalistic Europe instead of-killing him. At 
once, however, there remained nothing else for him to do than to 
adopt extremism himself, for he lacked the authority of Lenin, 
who alone was in a position to change round. 

In addition, when Stalin the year before took over the policy 
of Trotsky in regard to the peasants, there was a general feeling 
that a ring was being formed in the world. Every step taken 


by the Western States was viewed distrustfully, Germany's 
natural wish to come to an understanding with France was 
suspected, and it was decided to make Russia absolutely inde- 
pendent, feeding herself, clothing herself and arming herself. 
So as not to have to buy the machines from abroad which she 
needed, Russia had to pursue agriculture at a fantastically high 
pressure in order to be able to export; grain exports, which 
before the war had averaged 11,000,000 tons, were now increased 
from zero to 3,000,000 tons, and the harvest was so small that 
250,000 tons had to be imported. During the last years the 
exports had increased ; a certain advance had been made again in 
the matter of these exports, but admittedly at the price of the 
peasants’ food supply. Moreover, the effort to constitute great 
State properties and collective peasants’ farms had this political 
basis—that it was feared that Stalin did not venture to follow 
undoubtedly better methods (those of developing individual 
farms and lessening the taxes upon the bigger enterprises) from 
fear of opposition from the Left. 
The second recent mark of the intensification is the advance 
‘of atheism ; but here also a comparison with that of France can 
scarcely be instituted, for the atheistic movement in France was 
fiercer. It is true that the old calendar was abolished then in 
France as now in Russia, and that already in 1792 it was decided, 
. as to-day in Russia, to make every fifth day a day of rest, whereby 
every month was divided up into ten-day periods. Instead of 
naming the days after the old saints, they were named after 
animals and plants: wine, chestnut, horse, potato, ox, goose, 
honey. This was followed by the most violent attacks in the 
Convention on God and on the’ priest, religious vestments were 
worn in comic procession through the street, the royal tombs in 
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the Church of St. Denis violated, the words ‘To Reason’ were 
written upon the doors of the churches, and the beautiful Mme. 
Momoros displayed her charms as the Goddess of Reason in ~ 
Notre Dame. Six months later Robespierre had begun to cham- - 
pion the existence of a Higher Being, and while still attacking 
the priests declaimed no longer against God. It was now he 
formulated the half-comic, half-pathetic decision which ran : 


1. The French people acknowledges the existence of a Highest Being 
and the immortality of the soul. 
2. The most fitting worship of the Highest Being lies in the assertion 


of the Rights of Man. 


Now, instead of the beautiful lady, it was the less beautiful 
Robespierre who at a great festival figured as a high priest in a 
blue gown with a tricolour girdle and plume, carrying a sheaf of 
corn in one hand and a bouquet of flowers in the other. Above 


the church doors the words ‘ To the Highest Being ’ were inscribed 
now. Seven years later Napoleon concluded his Concordat with 
the Catholic Church ; a year later Easter was once again cele- 
brated for the first time as a thanksgiving feast. 

The development in Russia ran on other lines. Only the 


Communist Party, to which only about 1,000,000 souls belong 


out of a population of 100,000,000, professes atheism, everyone 
who allows his child to be baptised being excluded from it ; all 
the others possess freedom of belief and were free for a decade to 
visit the churches ; only they did not often do so—at least, in 
1924, when I was visiting in different parts of Russia and tried to 
investigate the matter. In Russia the churches had admittedly 
sunk to be a mere tool of the tsardom, the priest stood morally 
and intellectually far below the level of those of the Roman 
Church, and in literature the drinking and begging ‘ Pope’ cut 
always a comic figure. The Russian peasant, as those who knew 
him best before the war used to declare, was superstitious rather 
than religious, and he was swiftly torn away from his mysticism 
and fears when the heavens failed to send down thunder and 
lightning on the agitators despite their Godless orations. 

The old customs and habits of centuries which still survived 
have been more actively fought against during the last year ; 
Stalin and his men were forced into this by the party of the Left, 
who accused them of being too tolerant. When a worker secre- 
tary of a great factory stepped into the assembly and, in order to 
curry favour with the central authorities, proposed the turning 
of the local church into a club-house, who could then venture to 
object ? If the workers constituted the majority of the local 
rayon, the decision to close the church was ratified by the central 
body. 

Vor. CVIII—No. 644 11 
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Occasionally things went otherwise. In one case in a village 
to the east of Moscow last autumn, when the officials from the 
neighbouring big town arrived to carry off the bells of the village 
church in conformity with the decree, the inhabitants rioted and 
killed the agents. In the trial which ensued the witnesses were 
skilfully manipulated so as to make it appear that the revolt was 
kindled by a few peasant proprietors, together with the Pope, 
and these were condemned and shot. There would seem to 
be dangerous political elements in such proceedings, and it was 
only the members of the orthodox religion who were apt to be 
prosecuted, not evangelical ministers, and rabbis. As for the few 
priests of the Church of Rome who fell victims, they would seem 
to have been agents of Poland, or to have been represented as 
such. 

But since March last a new movement in the backward direc- 
tion has been taken on this as in other important questions. The 
leaders of the party disassociated themselves from such Hotspurs, 
and Stalin, who had been obliged to allow the dissatisfaction to 
rise to a certain level, now feels strong enough to call back his 
agents. For six months past, from last autumn down to this 
spring, he was obliged to tolerate the persecution of the priests, 
the closing of the churches, the behaviour of the tax-collectors, 
because he had no accommodation for any more prisons. The 
younger generation, brought up on Communistic principles, 
presses forward, and the man at the head must now endeavour 
to go more slowly without possessing Lenin’s authority. 

The older men amongst the peasants cross themselves once 
more and say: ‘ Little Father Stalin is a wise man after all: he 
has given orders that we are to have our cow back and that we 
may go into the church once more.’ For on March 15 the new 
proclamation appeared to the astonishment of all ; the closing of 
a church is only to be permitted in accordance with the unani- 
mous decision to this effect, and since the Madonna was spat- 
upon in a procession last winter everyone is punished who mocks 
at religion. In this change of attitude, however, it would seem 
that we are confronted only with a tactical manceuvre, and, if 
I am not mistaken, the situation in Moscow is still far removed 
from the so-called Thermidor. Stalin is not Robespierre and 
Trotsky is not Danton. The breaking up of religion is not 
peculiar to Russia, for in other parts of Europe tens of thousands 
are yearly abandoning the church ; the reasons for this are mani- 
fold, but I cannot deal with them here. Neither the Russian nor 
the French Revolution had religious causes or aims ; one cannot 
even say that God, who in the seventh year of the French Revolu- 
tion was once again acknowledged, has yet come back to Moscow 
in the thirteenth year of the Russian Revolution, for he was never 
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driven out by State decree. Neither Reason nor the Highest 
Being were inscribed on the church doors, nor was it ever ordained 
that the churches were to be closed and the priests to be expelled. 
Their influence was not enough for it to be necessary to uproot - 
them. Moreover, the social problems, with which the Bolsheviks 
are above all confronted, are too serious and too simple for them 
to be burdened with religious problems. 

The only religion known to new Russia is the religion of Work. ¢ 
In this passion for work the Russian Revolution differs funda- 
mentally from the French ; in France it was necessary for the 
dictator to call back all the citizens to their activities. In 
Moscow, ever since October 1917, people have worked feverishly, 
and this is all the more astonishing as the Russian in his dis- 
inclination for action is the very opposite of the Frenchman. 
Whether the work makes him happy is a great question, but that. 
it is necessary nobody doubts. If the Bolsheviks had brought 
their people nothing else than the habit of work for all, they have 
achieved more than Europe had allowed itself to imagine. 


Emit Lupwic. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A POLICY FOR CENTRAL EUROPE 


THE land tenure reform legislation in the countries of Central 
Europe broke up the estates of about 35,000 large landowners 
and reduced them to the position of small owners or bought them 
out altogether. In short, the large landowner has disappeared 
from the life of the eastern half of Central Europe altogether, 
except in Hungary, where he still dominates social and political 
life, and to some extent in Poland. The aristocracy thus dis- 
placed was an aristocracy in the narrow sense, a separate caste 
surviving from feudal times, with only formal alterations in 
spirit and structure, - It refused to adapt itself to modern con- 
ditions, assimilating neither new elements nor new ideas, standing 
out consistently against the extension of political rights and 
liberties. The principle of its existence, racial and social op- 
pression, was responsible for the permanent crisis and inevitable 
collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

The economic policy of this aristocracy was naturally dictated 
by the fact that its powers rested on the possession of the land ; 
it consisted simply in protecting its own interests against other 
classes of producers by protective tariffs. It took practically no 
part in the development of industry and commerce. Not being 
directly concerned in the cultivation of the soil, as a rule it did 
not even take the initiative in introducing new technical methods 
in agriculture. Thus the new States lost at the same time a 
repressive controlling force in political life and a directing force 
in agrarian policy. After the war there seemed no likelihood 
that hundreds of thousands of small-owner cultivators, spread 
over thousands of square miles, working under conditions as 
different, for instance, as the sugar beet cultivator of Bohemia and 
the Rumanian wheat producer, with no common interest but 
the bare fact of landownership, should contribute much to the 
settlement of post-war Europe. But that single dominant factor 


has formed in each of the countries concerned a strong agrarian: 


party which has proved itself stronger in the long run than any 
other concentration of interests. 
It is necessary, of course, to distinguish between the movement 


in the Balkans and the movement in Central Europe. The 
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leaders of the Serbian and Bulgarian parties were inspired by 
‘radical ideals. The policy of Raditch, for instance, argued that, 
since in an agrarian State the peasantry is the only productive 
class, the State must be built up from below on the basis of the 
peasantry, the village community formed from the peasant families, 
the political district from the village communities, and from the 
political districts the State—that is, a State organised in the 
interests of producers, the Soviet system without the Marxian 
dogma. The party’s policy naturally degenerated into exclusive 
agrarianism. In Czechoslovakia and Poland, on the other hand, 
the agrarian parties have never taken an extreme line, since they 
work under entirely different conditions. Agriculturists in these 
countries—particularly in Bohemia—are obliged to recognise 
the interests of the consumer of agricultural products, since 
agriculture itself is highly industrialised. There is, therefore, 
no trace of the anti-industrialist and anti-capitalist tendency 
of the movement in the Balkans. Here the principles of the 
agrarian parties have no reasoned political theory behind them ; 
they consist simply in the claim for democratisation, not destruc- 
tion of capital, for equal treatment in taxation and tariff policy, 
and, most important, in social policy. In Central Europe there 
is not the same astonishing contrast between town and village life 
in the matter of public health, educational and social institutions 
as American sociologists observed in the United States before 
the war ; but the improvement of conditions of rural civilisation 
is a more imperative task, since communications are less highly 
developed and there is less migration to the towns. 

Among the leaders of the agrarian parties in Europe are to 
be found the chief movers in constructive political achievement 
in these countries. Stambolijski, the late Bulgarian leader, a 
typical representative of the hard primitive methods of the 
class struggle, was, nevertheless, the first strong statesman to 
harmonise the interests of his country with those of his neighbours 
and with the whole international situation, and the first to bridge 
the gulf between former enemies—and between enemies whose 
hatred was so deeply rooted and intimate as that of the Serbs 
and Bulgars. It was Witos, who for long years had led the 
Conservative Peasant Party in Poland, who did more than any 
man to make Poland politically and morally capable of resisting 
the Russian attack, inspiring his people with the strength of the 
peasant—conservative, enduring, attached to the soil—with the 
mystic devotion of the Slav. It was Rataj, his faithful supporter, 
who maintained the dignity of parliamentary institutions in the 
conflict with Marshal Pilsudski in 1926. His colleague, Jan 
Dabski, will play an important part in the work of genuine 
democratisation in Poland and the strengthening of the peasant 
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democracy against Bolshevist influences. In Rumania the 
government of Maniu has succeeded in establishing a very solid 
conservative democracy, with guarantees of political liberties and 
of adequate treatment of ethnic minorities. In the struggle with 
the old régime Maniu amalgamated his party with the Rumanian 
Tsaranists, led by Madgearu, Mihalache, and Raducany: this 
unified peasant party has become, and seems likely to remain, 
the very centre of Rumanian State policy, a powerful force in 
the political life of the Balkans. In Jugoslavia the attempts 
of Jovanovitch and other prominent politicians to organise a strong 
agrarian parliamentary party did not lack response in the Serbian 
peasant masses, and there is no doubt that united agrarian demo- 
cratic movements of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes would have been 
able to give Jugoslavia a strong political axis, if it could have 
mastered regional rivalries, as it actually did in Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Poland. 

The strength of the agrarian parties lies, first, in the fact that 
agriculture represents the social and also the economic centre of 
gravity in these countries. Agricultural development is less 
dependent on national financial power than industry and com- 
merce. Small units of production remain the most efficient from 
the standpoint of intensive cultivation, if they are united in co- 
operative marketing and credit associations. 

Secondly, their strength lies in the steadying influence of the 
agricultural population in politics. After a war which changed 
the significance of so many ideas and upset so many old prejudices 
in Central Europe, it is to be expected that the whole series of 
social and political terms should lose their old meaning. We 
cannot speak of conservatism in the same sense as before the war ; 
the state of affairs which we want to conserve to-day was formerly 
the ideal of extreme radicalism. Conservative policy at the 
present time means maintenance of the republic, and in this 
sense the peasant farmer is conservative. But he is not reac- 
tionary—he consolidates, concentrates ; his steadying influence is 
an effort, not a dead weight, in political life. Radicalism, for 
the Slavs, is not a progressive policy ; it is a negative attitude 
to the State, the habit of irresponsible criticism, driven still deeper 
into Slav mentality by the unhealthy political situation in the 
old monarchy, which merges easily into anarchism. 5vehla 
has said, ‘ Anyone can say “ No, I won’t”’; but to say “ Yes” 
and bargain is the work of a statesman.’ The peasant in the new 
social order cannot be indifferent to the wider interests of the 
State. 

Equally salutary in the new States, where the anti-clerical 
and anti-religious agitation of the Liberal and Socialist Parties has 
simply driven the believing masses into the arms of the Clerical 
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Party, is his attitude to religion and morals. The Liberal Parties 
soon recognised the effect of their policy and substituted for it 
indifference in religious questions ; the Social Democratic Parties 
have also recognised that they were working on wrong lines. 
The value of the peasant’s attitude consists in his refusal to let 
anyone make political capital out of his faith or moral or religious 
ideals. Clericalism is not to be fought by the methods of the 
so-called ‘ progressive’ parties. In this struggle the Czecho- 
slovak Agrarian Party has never participated. The wisdom of 
this refusal to interfere with deeper religious questions has been 
proved by the results of the last two elections: the figures show 
that it has won relatively more votes from the Clerical Party than 
definitively the anti-Church and anti-religion parties. 

The emergence of these firmly rooted organisations signifies 
a forward direction in the intricacies of Central European politics. 
The greatest achievement of the party in Czechoslovakia has been 
its success in uniting the different nationalities of the republic— 
an achievement of the impossible, it might have seemed to the 
foreign observer ten years ago, The old monarchy and the old 
social order were incapable of promoting better understanding 
between Czechs and the German Bohemians; they could do 
nothing but observe the intensification of racial friction. One 
has to recall the many attempts at conciliation, and the many 
falls of Ministries which they entrained, to realise the apparent 
hopelessness of this task. True, it is too soon to speak of a 
solution of the minority problem, but the party is feeling its way 
towards a solution on the only possible lines. 

Further, agrarian democracy provides the only foundation for 
a foreign policy for the new States, based, not on casual alliances, 
but on recognition of common interests and co-operation of 
neighbours. To bridge the gulf between pre-war nationalism, 
which appealed to a low class of instincts and emotions, and 
post-war internationalism, which makes the highest moral and 
intellectual claims, is an impossibility. But for creative 
nationalism—as contrasted with pre-war disruptive nationalism, 
which is based, not merely on recognition of differences of 
language and customs, but on the recognition of the nation’s 
contribution to human culture—there is a natural approach to 
international co-operation through a half-way house : recognition 
of the common culture of the Slav races. It is not the senti- 
mental, intellectualist pan-Slavism of the pre-war period, founded 
on the belief that blood is thicker than water ; that belief finds no 
purchasers on the modern political stock exchange. But our 
cultures originate from the same source, they are closely inter- 
related ; we have the same, or similar, conditions for the creation 
of our contribution to the international forum. Only the 
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centuries divide us. If we ask what class of the nation it is which 
has kept its characteristic traits most unsullied by the touches of 
foreign civilisation, we find that it is not the professional or 
intellectual or the capitalist or the proletariat class, but the 
country people. Scientific students, such as la Fontaine, Muret 
and others, have established the fact that the majority of moral 
and intellectual, and, above all, artistic, elements in Czech and 
Slovak culture correspond exactly to the same elements in the 
Poles and the South Slav cultures. In the Czech and Slovak 
peasants’ cottages old artistic themes, old customs, old philosophy, 
old traditional wisdom, and the old costumes have maintained 
themselves, which on closer examination would reveal their 
resemblance to the Polish. The fundamental similarities are 
greater than the superficial differences ; this, as Muret asserted 
in a review of Reymont’s Chlopi, is also true of the Russians and 
Poles. It is, of course, a community of cultures on a primitive 
level, but all the more deeply rooted. The peasant is not only 
the upholder of the national culture of the people or race, but at 
the same time, since he emerges from the mutually related masses, 
the representative of the old Slav spiritual values, that which is 
common to all the Slav peoples. Our political co-operation is a 
sociological necessity, resting on bases of science and sentiment. 

Under present conditions of social differentiation, social 
rapprochement means rapprochement of peoples in their social 
groups and classes. In an attempt to give a democratic content 
to official political co-operation which represents only the form, 
co-operation of the Slav races would naturally begin with the 
farmer. It should extend itself to the industrial working class, 
to the industrialist and intellectual, to bring about a fusion of all 
classes in the co-operation of these nations, which would carry 
with it the necessity of bringing our legislation into line with that 
of the other nations. 

To the argument for closer co-operation in matters of legis- 
lation with the other Slav races our opponents commonly raise 
the objection that it is impossible, since there are great differences 
in the degree of progress attained. Progress among the Slav 
races has a sinking curve from west to east, but a straight line 
from north to south, simply because the Czechs were engaged for 
centuries in a struggle with the progressive and cultivated 
Germans ; they became habituated to the cultural methods of 
the struggle and of international competition. The Slovaks 
came into conflict with the Magyars, the Magyar nobility and 
feudalism. Their opponent was less civilised, and therefore their 
people could not reach maturity like the Czech people, which 
had a highly civilised opponent. In the same way the Poles in 
old Russia had a less advanced opponent, and they could therefore 
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appropriate modern methods from no one, in contrast with the 
western Poles in Poznari in their struggles with the Germans. 
Similarly with the Slovenes and Croats in Jugoslavia. The 
Slovenes in Western Jugoslavia were opposed to the cultivated 
Germans, and so their methods were more highly developed than 
those of their neighbours, the Croats. 

We are, therefore, not so widely separated from the South 
Slavs and the Poles as at first sight appears. It is'possible that 
the Pole from Poznari does not stand so near to the Pole from 
East Poland so closely culturally and psychologically as he does 
to the Czech, who has learnt his methods in the same way in the 
great struggle with the Germans. The same holds true of the 


Czechs and the Slovenes, and of the Slovaks and the Croats, who 


resemble each other because they had the same opponent for 
goo years and have become habituated to the same kind of 
influences. 

This conception of the sociological content of political co- 
operation is, of course, nothing new. Germany and Austria are 
doing the same thing, mutually adapting the legal principles of 
their civil and criminal law, their traffic rules, and the basis of 
their cultural policy. Formally the Anschluss does not exist, 
but de facto it is prepared for, not by official policy, but by the 
fact that the whole social structures in Germany and Austria are 
beginning to resemble each other, a process which will continue 
until their inner structure is absolutely identical. Ifthe Germans, 
vid facti, can bring about this sort of rapprochement there is no 
obstacle to our doing the same. If we are startled by this actual 
achievement of the Anschluss, it would mean that we and the 
Poles and the remaining Slavs had frittered away the first twelve 
years after the war without creating the easily attainable 
conditions for co-operation, rapprochement and consolidation of 
our national strength. 

Only by this consolidation can the Slav races adjust their 
relationship to Germany satisfactorily. I am not referring here 
to the possibility of armed conflict, but to general questions of 
international relations, economic and cultural co-operation, and 
competition. It is a situation which must be treated with 
complete candour. The German question for the Czechoslovak 
State is not only the question of the 3,000,000 Germans within 
our frontiers, but of the 60,000,000 on the other side of the 
frontier. The Czechoslovak State will continue in any circum- 
stance to apply its minority policy consistently. But, so long as 
we are only 10,000,000 Czechs and Slovaks, the feeling of 
insecurity will always be present, because for us alone an alliance 
with Germany is a leonina societas. If we are conscious that we, 
when united with the Poles and Jugoslavia, are not 10,000,000, 
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but six times as many, this disturbing feeling of insecurity will 
evaporate. Not only we, but also the Poles, could then conduct 
a sound minority policy and come to a genuine understanding 
with the whole great German people. It is this psychological 
factor which is vital to an honest peace policy. 

Co-operation of the Slav races is the essential preliminary to 
closer union among the countries of Europe; it is, of course, 
an aspect of the same principle, closer international relations, 
which inspires all contemporary international politics. But the 
emergence of the agrarian parties not only supplies the basis of 
closer political contacts ; it represents a fundamental step forward 
in economic welfare. Co-operation of the agrarian States is an 
essential preliminary to any project for European tariff union. 
Against the principle of the Pan-Europe movement no objection 
can be raised ; the question is not, Do we or do we not wanta 
Pan-European movement ? but, Is Pan-Europe possible? Isit 
capable of benefiting anyone or not ? 

If we imagine Pan-Europe as a confederation with the tariff 
barriers raised, as a unitary customs area, then it is clear 
that Pan-Europe is not possible, and, even if it were possible, 
that it could not be advantageous and therefore not permanent. 
Europe is not an economic unity. West-Europe, predominantly 
industrial, has other economic interests than the agrarian States 
of Central Europe. West-Europe has a surplus output of 
industrial products, we have a surplus output of agricultural 
products, and therefore we must make a distinction between 
what would benefit the international capital invested in West- 
European industry and what the farmer in Central Europe 
urgently needs—the farmer, who, it must be remembered, 
represents 70 per cent. of the whole Central European popu- 
lation. 

If Pan-Europe were to arise suddenly, sweeping away all the 
tariff barriers, including the agricultural, we should be over- 
whelmed by the economic and financial power of West-European 
industry. We should have all the disadvantages of a great 
customs area dominated by industry, and we should have neither 
the strength to resist nor the guarantee of an economic safeguard 
for agriculture. That would mean the pauperisation of the 
agrarian States of Central Europe and the pauperisation of 
agrarian democracy itself. If the farmers of these States cannot 
safeguard their products, and the State cannot safeguard its 
small peasant landholders, that would mean that agrarian 
democracy would be shaken to its foundations in Central Europe, 
since the agrarian represents the only stable element ; it would 
mean that the ground was cut away from under the feet 
of cultural development in Central Europe. We should be 
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threatened by the danger of a chaos, which is to-day, in. the 
neighbourhood of Soviet Russia, altogether unthinkable. 

That would be the effect of Pan-Europe.as it’ is.at present : 
conceived, organised from the standpoint of West-European 
capitalism and industrialism. It is for this reason that we must 
approach the question of international rapprochement by pro-— 
gressing from the smaller problems to. the greater, and not 
vice versé. Only in this way can Pan-Europe be made.a)reality, 
resting, not on public manifestations of international enthusiasm, 
but on a real abolition of the economic friction between the 
different States. 

An economic union of the agrarian States is often rejected as 
downright impossible: their tariff and commercial policies are 
believed to open an unbridgeable abyss. To objections of this 
sort I always answer that it is undoubtedly true that the 
commercial policies of the agrarian States are mutually opposed, 
and that competition between them is bound. to exist ; but it is 
also true that competition exists between the German, Polish, 
and Czechoslovakian miner, and that, in spite of it, the Second 
International exists. Similarly there exists sharp. competition 
between the French, German, and Czechoslovakian industrialists, 
and, in spite of it, they have their contracts and agreements. 
For the same reason an organisation must exist between us, in 
order to reduce the causes of conflicts to a minimum. The 
advantage of a general co-operation of the agrarian States would 
far outweigh the difficulties and possible disadvantages. 

These advantages are the general agrarian and_ political 
internal conditions. We must not allow ourselves to be side- 
tracked: by looking only at what the critics point out—that is, 
the difficulties and hindrances of commercial policy. We must 
realise that if agrarian democracy builds up an internal State 
policy for taxation, finance, transport, social legislation and 
tariffs, and if, as a result of solidarity, it arrives at a genuine 
agrarian policy, this internal policy, above all in the fiscal and 
economic sphere, will be able to do more than compensate the 
losses which agriculture suffers in the individual lands by making 
reciprocal concessions in their trade policies. Both the possibility 
and the necessity of our co-operation lie in the achievement. of 
agrarian solidarity. 

Anyone has the right to object that this is mere speculation. 
I; too, would regard it as speculation if I could not point to an 
incident which recently took place in Geneva. The discussion 
concerned the measurement of the tariff duties between European 
States, and during it the agrarian question suddenly crystallised. 
Without great preparations the representatives—not agrarians, 
but the official representatives of the agrarian States of Central 
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Europe (Czechoslovakia, Poland, Jugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Hungary)—sat down to the conference table, and were obliged 
to assert that it would be necessary to put up a united front of 
the agrarian or half-agrarian States of Central Europe against 
the demands of the predominantly industrial States. 

What would a special regional understanding of the agrarian 
States in Central Europe imply ? In practice it would mean at 
present Czechoslovakia, Rumania, the Southern Slavs, Poland 
and her neighbours—that is, the Slav States with Rumania, 
That would be the core, representing a certain solution of the Slay 
question, since the Slav races would be more strongly represented 
than they would be in any other way, or ever have been in any 
of their international manifestations. But it would be represented 
in such a way as to offer a proof to the whole world that it is no 
question of an offensive community of the Slavs, because it would 
include beside us the Rumanians and later also the Hungarians, 
when they have created more favourable conditions for the 
growth of an agrarian democracy. But this agrees completely 
with certain results of international politics; the principle of 
regional agreements.is already accepted and approved by the 
League of Nations. 

The basis of international commercial relations is at present 
the principle of most-favoured-nation treatment. Now it is 
generally recognised in the League of Nations that this principle 
cannot be maintained, and that regional agreements must be 
reached whenever they are possible ; that implies that when the 
regional agreement of our agrarian States comes about it must 
be organised on a basis of preference duties, and not of most 
favoured-nation treatment. Once the validity of this principle 
is accepted in Central Europe, a new Central Europe would arise, 
brought together and supported by agrarian democracy. An 
international bloc will be able to regulate its relations to all the 
other States of Central Europe with the calm of security, and will 
represent the first and decisive stage of European rapprochement, 
which can only be firm and lasting if the difficulties, which at 
present could act like dynamite on the whole of Europe, could 
be settled in such a way that we could begin to build up the 
foundations of a United Europe where the obstacles are greatest. 
This procedure in international rapprochement is not the a prion 
West-European, which simply says : I want Pan-Europe ; there- 
fore let there be Pan-Europe. The ground must be prepared 
and the more important hindrances cleared out of the way. 
Not until the new Central Europe is united by its natural centre 
of gravity, agrarian democracy, will it be possible to speak of 
rapprochement between the European nations. 

Mian Hopia. 





A PLEA FOR THE PRIVATE MEMBER'S BILL 


In this energetic age, when so many matters of public interest 
are continually occurring and being packed into our minds by 
the daily Press, it is impossible to remember everything. Even 
among those who follow fairly attentively the proceedings of 
Parliament, I doubt whether more than a very few have more 
than a very hazy recollection of a certain private member’s 
measure which created some little stir when a few years ago its 
introduction in the House of Commons took place—it was known 
in its brief day as the Abatement of Noise Bill. 

The Abatement of Noise Bill originated in the fertile brain of 
the late Mr. Newton Oman, a Birmingham hardware manufac- 
turer, who had conceived what he supposed to be a simple and 
practicable means of damping down the excessive din which is so 
trying a feature of modern life, and possibly a factor seriously 
inimical to the health of the community. 

For some time, beyond writing letters occasionally to the local 
journals and reading a paper before the Edgbaston Lyceum Club, 
Mr. Oman does not appear to have pushed his plan very hard. 
At length one of his communications to the Press attracted more 
attention than usual, the upshot being that an organisation was 
founded and endowed with a moderate sum of money—the 
League for the Discouragement of Unnecessary Noise, more 
popularly known as the ‘ Make Less Noise ’ movement. 

The usual procedure of societies of this type was faithfully 
followed and with fair success—the circularising of people of 
importance and of members of Parliament, with a lavish distri- 
bution of leaflets and pamphlets to the general public, lectures 
by paid and voluntary speakers, and so on. At the end of two 
years the time seemed ripe for endeavouring to obtain that 
legislation without which Mr. Oman’s plan could not be put into 
operation. A fairly prominent member of Parliament was 
induced to overcome his reluctance to occupy the time of the 
House, several other members engaged themselves to support 
him, and, one of the latter having recently had a lucky draw in 
the ballot for private members’ measures, it was possible to 
introduce the Abatement of Noise Bill on the next available 
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Friday—that being the day, as everyone knows, on which private 
members are permitted to air their little Bills. 

To Mr. Oman and to the considerable body of non-parliamen- 
tary supporters he had secured the prospects of successful achieve. 
ment seemed rosy. A good deal of lobbying had been done, whilst 
voters in all parts of the country had been induced to write to 
their own members asking for a pledge of support, and this, 
though in some cases ambiguously worded, had been given bya 
considerable number—a majority of the House, in fact. 

First place in the ballot for this particular Friday had been 
obtained for a legislative effort, the pressing importance of which 
was not widely perceived—the Preservation of Crayfish (Pollu- 
tion of Streams) Bill. Mr. Oman and some of his friends who had 
come early to listen to the proceedings of the House on this 
fateful day were astonished to hear it debated at interminable 
length. A member representing a home counties division— 
neither he nor it need be named—particularly distinguished him- 
self for the length, if not the depth, of his speech: he revealed 
no really profound knowledge of the habits and biological needs 
of crayfish, but it was afterwards pointed out, as at least a 
curious coincidencé, that in the constituency represented by this 
member was a factory employing hundreds of hands and engaged 
in the production of wireless sets—including loud speakers. 

The Abatement of Noise Bill came up for hearing at twenty 
minutes to four, and at three minutes past four Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House without question put. 

The promoters tried again a few months later, and the Bill 
was so far even more fortunate than before in securing this time 
first place on the Orders of the Day. A very promising debate 
ensued. The opposition to the Bill was small and the adverse 
criticism was considered to be of a somewhat puerile and cheaply 
facetious character. The Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department intervened to congratulate the promoters of the Bill 
on their success in getting it discussed. He had felt, in listening 
to those who had opposed it, that there was no real volume of 
opinion against the fundamental principles embodied in this 
measure. Any matter of detail that required to be adjusted could 
easily be dealt with at the Committee stage. In short, the Under- 
Secretary took nearly half an hour to tell the intently listening 
House what a really splendid Bill this was. He took nearly two 
minutes to add that, in view of the congested state of business, he 
could hold out no hope whatever of the Government’s giving it 
further facilities. 

The Government never did. Most of the advocates of the 
“ Make Less Noise ’ movement began to lose heart. Mr. N. Oman 
is believed to have died of a broken one. And the Abatement of 
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Noise Bill, which nobody any longer loved, was quietly filed away 
in the archives of Parliament under its appropriate heading of 
“Bills that Never had an Earthly Chance.’ 


As the reader has of course perceived, I have been speaking 
in parable—endeavouring to make one fiction serve as a com- 
posite picture of a number of fairly similar facts. Have I more 
than faintly caricatured the truth ? I venture to suppose that 
noone who knows what takes place on those Fridays of each 
session when private members are permitted to try their hands 
at fabricating legislation will charge me with very much 
exaggeration. 

Let us consider whether there is not a case for improvement 
in this matter. From time to time subjects arise suitable for 
legislation, but having the speciality that they do not naturally 
attach themselves to the peculiar theory and practice of any of 
the parties, or are more or less equally acceptable to all. The 
very fact that they have this non-party character may ensure for 
them wide support in the country and in Parliament. And yet a 
member of the House of Commons, speaking not so many months 
ago, could say all too truthfully of a measure of this type: ‘ Hon. 
members on both sides of the House have stated that they are in 
agreement with the principle of the Bill. That is about the worst 
thing that can befall any measure in this House. It invariably 
foreshadows its defeat.’ 

One reason why these private members’ Bills have almost 
invariably no chance of getting beyond their early stages is that 
Governments seldom like them and that the Government in fairly 
recent years has had the power not only of initiating most of the 
legislation—which, so long as our party system exists, is a proper 
and inevitable state of affairs—but the power also of giving a 
most effective quietus to any legislation it has not initiated, by 

‘simply declaring it will not allow time for it to get passed. 

The reasons why the Government generally does give that 
quietus are fairly obvious, though not necessarily defensible. 
The Government—which under our system means the Cabinet-— 
isa body of exceedingly busy and harassed people who know that, 
try they never so hard, they will fail during their term of office 
to find time for all the party legislation their party expects. Are 
they, then, to provide time for measures their party does not 
expect ? The decision, of course, is generally in the negative. 

One does not want to be too cynical, but it is perhaps not 
unfair to suppose that the average Government is not desperately 
anxious to attach to the record of its career any legislation for 
which there is a large opposition vote, and for which, accordingly, 
the Opposition will be entitled to a large amount of the credit. 
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And then a Bill which is favoured by a considerable body of the 
Opposition may not find favour in the eyes of important members 
of the Government’s own party. Serious unpleasantness may 
threaten, for the objectors know the Government can slay if it 
wants to. The temptation to slay is great, especially as it can 
usually be done in quite a kind and inoffensive way by a polite 
Secretary. ‘The heavy programme of the Government ’; the 
statement that the Department concerned finds the Bill to be 
unworkable ; the vague offer of some form of inquiry, these seem 
to be the favourite methods. : 

It may be said that if there exist these non-party proposals 
for legislation commanding a considerable amount of support 
throughout the country, then surely one or another of the parties 
would find its account in adopting some of them as items in its 
programme. No doubt this happens from time to time. It rarely 
happens as regards the sort of subjects commonly embodied in 
private members’ Bills. To understand why that is so demandsa 
little knowledge of political psychology. 

It must be remembered that the type of law-making the 
private member usually attempts is, so to speak, the gleanings 
of the field of possible legislation. Where there is a big and 
glaring abuse or some widely desired amelioration such as Parlia- 
ment is competent to deal with, one or other of the parties is 
pretty sure to be willing to take the question up. The small 
abuse or injustice, the minor amelioration, create less appeal at 
headquarters and places where they draw up party programmes. 
Such matters make a poor show in the melodramatic General 
Election battle; they do not rouse passion—especially party 
passion—and therefore do not promise much in the way of vote- 
catching. Again, agitations for the remedying of small grievances 
and the production of small goods have about them a faint 
element of the ridiculous and the cranky ; they may not get far 
in Parliament, but they are exceedingly likely to get into the 
comic papers. And British political parties regard as a useful 
asset a reputation for sobriety and seriousness, and they do not 
care to be associated with cranks. 

But this is where the private member gets his opportunity, if 
he only could and would use it. For the fact is that many of these 
comparatively unimportant matters that are within his province | 
are really more important than at first sight they seem. Evena 
trifling abuse is worth the labour of abolishing if it is widely felt. 
A small betterment cannot be said to be very small if you take 
account of all the good it is going to do over a considerable period. 
After all, in the lives of most of us it is the little things that 
count. Mr. Willett’s idea was a comparatively little thing. Yet 
at the moment I cannot recall any other single Act of Parliament 
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of the last fifteen years that has advantaged the community to 
the same extent as has the Summer Time Act. It is very much 
to the point to cite it here, for although we got it by accident, as 
a war measure, it is precisely the sort of thing a group of private 
members would be likely to take up; and had it actually been 
left to them and the party rule that renders their labour im- 
potent, we should doubtless have been wanting its benefits to this 
hour. 
Perhaps almost everyone except a few professional politicians 
will agree with my contentions so far. It may be urged, however, 
that to suggest how the private member’s Bill can be made an 
effective instrument of legislation is not easy. I have no doubt 
the difficulties are not insuperable—where there’s a will there’s 
away. It is obviously a problem for Parliament itself and for 
experts. In the middle of writing this article I have read a 
recently published book by Mr. Ramsay Muir, How Britain is 
Governed, and it was most interesting to arrive at the pages in 
which this extremely able student of politics deals with my 
present theme. Part of what he says is as follows (p. 205) : 


It may be suggested, therefore, that the procedure on private members 
Bills should be amended, and turned into a really useful element, in the 
work of the House, by some such provision as the following. At the 
beginning of each session a committee representing all parties in the 
House should be set up—possibly the Committee of Selection, which now 
chooses the members of other Committees, would serve the purpose. To 
it any member, or any group of members (this would include the leaders 
of a non-Government party), should be entitled to send, not merely the 
title, but a précis of the heads of a Bill which he or they wished to intro- 
duce. The Committee should choose the Bills which were in its opinion 
most deserving of discussion. Successive Fridays should be devoted to 
debates on the Second Readings of these Bills. Those which were carried 
by a sufficient majority—say two-thirds of those present—should then 
stand referred to one of the Standing Committees of the House for detailed 
consideration, and in due course should come before the whole House—not 
necessarily on a Friday—for the Report Stage and a Third Reading. Not 
many Bills would stand this ordeal. But the possibility would be there, 
and it would not depend wholly upon the will of the Government. Some 
element of the independent initiative of the House of Commons in legisla- 
tion would be restored without invading the primary responsibility of the 
Government for all the main legislative work of the Session. 


One difficulty Mr. Muir does not deal with here. A law is not 
—at least, it should not be—merely the expression of an abstract 
principle. It has to be administered. Its administration more or 
less involves one or more of the Government departments—for 
the provision of inspectors, say, or whatever it may be. Now the 
permanent officials of any department concerned may deal a 


1 Constable & Co. (1930). 
Vo.. CVIII—No. 644 KK 
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deadly blow to a Bill—whether a Government one or not—by 
convincing the Minister of that department that it is unworkable, 
As a rule, no doubt, these experts are pretty sound judges in such 
a matter, but they are not infallible, and it may be that occasion. 
ally their good-will is wanting. What looked like a clear case of 
the lack of good-will was revealed and severely commented upon 
less than two years ago. Lord Banbury and others introduced 
in the House of Lords a Bill designed to prevent, if the magistrates 
thought fit, a person who had been convicted of cruelty to a dog 
from holding a licence to keep a dog for a specific period. There 
can hardly be a single normal person in the country who will 
object to what was aimed at. The House was astonished to learn 
from the Government representative that the Home Office 
regarded the Bill as unworkable. He did not condescend to 
explain why. No wonder one of the noble Lords present, Lord 
Buckmaster, remarked: ‘I object strongly that a Bill here 
should have its opposition entirely engineered not by the con- 
sidered opinion of the Government but by some department 
which regards its interests as affected by the Bill or which, it 
may be, is sorry that jt-has not introduced the Bill itself.’ * 

What seems to be required, when Government officials decide 
that a private member’s Bill is impracticable, is that the parlia- 
mentary representative of the department concerned should 
explain what the difficulties are and submit to the criticism of 
the House. If the House decides that the objections are frivolous 
or can be overcome, then it should be the duty of the Minister to 
see that his ‘bureaucrats’ loyally carry out the wishes of 
Parliament.’ 

There remains the important point of ensuring that private 
members’ Bills really have a majority of support in the country. 
The alleged lack of this is often the excuse made for refusing 
them facilities—a very proper attitude in a democratic country 
—though Governments frequently fail to adopt it as regards their 
own measures. Governments, however, have as a rule plenty of 
opportunities for gathering what the electorate thinks about their 
own major measures. These have been canvassed in the Press 
and on platforms, and perhaps voted on at the last General 
Election. The private member’s Bill in the nature of things can 
have no such opportunities for coming into the limelight and 
standing the fire of criticism. On the other hand, the very fact 
that such a Bill is a single and often a quite simple measure makes 
it much easier to discover how the country feels about it than in 


? Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, Tuesday, January 29, 1929. 

* Probably if private members knew their Bills had a reasonable chance of 
passing they would take steps to have them more carefully drafted, and also 
take accurate soundings as to possible opposition. 
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the case of the large and complex programme of a party. I 
imagine that if and when my Abatement of Noise Bill becomes 
practical politics the majority of M.P.’s will have no difficulty 
in sensing what the majority of their constituents think of it. A 
further safeguard of public opinion would be feasible with some 
of these private members’ Bills—that of giving them a trial run, 
with the alternatives of renewal or withdrawal at the end of a 
year or some other specified period. 

Summarising what I have said, then, I suggest that there is 
nothing improbable in the notion of a private member bringing 
forward a non-party measure which is worthy of being passed 
and which the electorate would be willing to have passed. I 
suggest that a somewhat Gilbertian situation arises when, as may 
often be, the very fact that a measure is widely and largely sup- 
ported renders its chance of passing not greater, but less— 
because, for the reasons I have explained, the Government does 
not like it and has an almost absolute power of stopping progress. 
I suggest that the private members, some of whom honestly 
believe in their Bills, should think on these matters. And, as a 
final and additional suggestion, to those numerous ‘ societies ’ 
and ‘ leagues ’ which induce voters to badger their members into 
promising support for some particular proposed bit of legislation 
I suggest that it would be a good plan to leave such tactics alone 
for the present and to unite in securing a demand that the private 
members should get together and bring in a Bill making it possible 
to pass a reasonable proportion of private members’ Bills. 


G. H. BowKeEr. 


NoTE.—On the recommendation of a recent Select Committee 
there has been an alteration of Standing Orders which may 
brighten the prospects of private members’ Bills a little. The 
effect seems to be that, consequent upon the beginning of a new 
session of Parliament in October, second readings are now spaced 
between October and December and January and March, thus 
leaving the Government the time they most want in April for 
financial business, and then four Fridays in May are set aside for 
the concluding stages of those private members’ Bills which have 
made most progress. This should give a little more time, but 
does. nothing to overcome the other handicaps to such Bills 
which I have specified. 
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THE RENASCENCE OF PERSIA 


THE last decade has been a momentous period in the history of 
Persia. The ancient kingdom is witnessing a remarkable revival 
‘of the spirit of nationality under Shah Riza, who, rising from 
obscurity, has founded the Pahlavi dynasty. In this article I 
propose to outline the salient features of this veritable renascence. 

When I first travelled in Persia some forty years ago, ] 
gradually realised that I was back in the Middle Ages. Com- 
munications had not improved since the days of Cyrus, who 
founded the Persian Empire in B.c. 550, and there was little 
contact with Europe. Nasir-u-Din, who was the reigning Shah, 
was a capable ruler actording to Persian ideas, but, like Solomon 


in his old age, he devoted himself to the pleasures of the harem, 
which, incidentally, absorbed a large proportion of the revenue. 
Actually the Shah disliked educated Ministers, and frankly 
admitted that he preferred to be served ‘by men who did not 
~ know whether Brussels was the name of a city or of a cabbage! 


Holding these views, he refused permission to travel in Europe, 
more especially for the purpose of education. The army, corruptly 
administered and led by officers entirely lacking in martial 
instincts, was practically useless as a fighting force, and the men 
eked out their lean years of service by working as porters. So 
far as I could gather, there was no particular discontent in the 
country, conditions being similar to those that had prevailed 
for centuries past. The very few Persians who had been educated 
abroad were disliked by their fellow-countrymen, and their 
influence was negligible. Indeed, it was difficult for such men, 
unless they had studied medicine, to find remunerative employ- 
ment in their native land. At this period European civilisation 
was chiefly represented outside the capital by consular officers, 
by British and American missionaries, and by British bank and 
telegraph officials, whose influence was a great power for good. 
Europeans who knew the language and sympathised with the 
people were considered to be trustworthy friends, and constituted 
the only connexion of Persians with the civilisation of the West. 

Sometimes it is difficult to give a date or name an event 
that stirred a people towards a movement, but such an event 
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was the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907. It was designed to 
end the unhappy rivalry that existed between Great Britain 
and Russia in Asia, and in this it was successful, but, so far as 
Persia was concerned, the result was calamitous. By the terms 
of the Agreement the two Powers divided Persia into zones of 
commercial influence without consulting that Power, which, 
as was inevitable, bitterly resented the slight. Moreover, the 
Russian officials acted as if their zone, which included two-thirds 
of Persia, was to be annexed, and but for the Great War such 
undoubtedly would have been its fate. At the time of the 
Agreement the influence and popularity of Great Britain were 
at their zenith, owing to her deep sympathy with Persian aspira- 
tions for better government, which Mohamed Ali Shah was 
attempting to crush, not without the support of Russian officials. 
Persians have a proverb which runs: ‘ Enemies are of three 


kinds—to wit, enemies, enemies of friends and friends of enemies ’; 
and when they realised the result of the Agreement they decided 
that Great Britain had ceased to be their friend. 

During the Great War Persia was unable to maintain her 
neutrality effectively, with the result that British, Russian, and 
Turkish troops fought on her soil. To the patriotic Persian the 
position was deeply humiliating, and undoubtedly strengthened 
the rebirth of nationality. The Armistice found British troops 
and the South Persia Rifles, under British officers, maintaining 
order in the south ; in the north-west British troops held lines of 
communication from the Irak frontier to the Caspian, and again 
we held lines of communication across Eastern Persia from 
British Baluchistan to Russian Turkestan. The British Govern- 
ment was extremely anxious as to the position in Persia. Her 
treasury was empty, there was no stable Government, and it 
was evident that there would be anarchy uiiless help were 
rendered. To add to the difficulties of the situation, the Bol- 


shevist Government was hostile. In these circumstances Lord 
Curzon decided to negotiate an Agreement by the terms of which 
a Financial Adviser was to be supplied, together with adminis- 
trative officers. It was also proposed to create a Persian army. 


The negotiations for this comprehensive scheme occupied nine 
months, but it was ready for ratification at the end of 1919. 
The Persian Prime Minister, however, realising the growing 
strength of the opposition to the Agreement, was unwilling 
to summon the Majlis, and as the months passed the national 


feeling against it increased in volume. 

In April 1920 Denikin’s fleet fled from Baku, which the 
Bolsheviks had seized. It sought refuge at Enzeli, where, by the 
advice of the British, it was disarmed and interned. As was 


bound to happen, the Bolsheviks followed up the fleet and 
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‘ bombarded Enzeli. The British detachment was instructed not 
to fight the Bolsheviks and was withdrawn to Resht, and after. 
wards to Kazvin. This retreat in the face of the Bolsheviks 
constituted a heavy blow to British prestige, the Persian point 
of view being that we had undertaken to protect Persia and had 


failed to do so. 

The Majlis was finally summoned to meet on February 20, 
and on the following day Riza Khan seized the reins of govern- 
ment and arrested the Ministers. The new Cabinet immediately 
denounced the Agreement, and the Majlis, after a debate in which © 
violent attacks were made on the British, confirmed its decision, 
Looking back, one cannot fail to be impressed by the efforts 
of the British Government, which on more than one occasion 

‘undoubtedly saved Persia from anarchy. The situation after 
the Armistice may be compared with that prevailing in Afghani- 
stan at the close of the second Afghan War. In both cases it 

‘was saved by the unexpected appearance of a strong man, 
Abdur Rahman in Afghanistan and Riza Khan in Persia, who 
proved to be the saviours of their respective countries. 

Dynasties in Persia have usually been founded by successful 
soldiers. Riza Khanh, by birth a peasant of Mazanderan, was 
an officer of the Cossack Division, which force was despatched 
to expel the Russians from the Caspian provinces in 1920. In 
this it signally failed, was routed, and took refuge within the 
British lines at Kazvin. A British officer was appointed to 
restore its moral. In this he was successful, so much so, that 
when a certain Teheran politician opened up relations with the 
force and suggested a coup d’éat Riza led 3000 men to the capital, 
which was occupied without serious fighting. 

Riza, as War Minister, displayed considerable strength of 
character, coupled with a grim determination to put an end to 
foreign interference. To ensure the devotion of his troops he 
insisted on certain branches of the Ministry of Finance being 
placed under his control, and, having by this means secured the 
sinews of war, he speedily ejected the politician who had initiated 
the coup d’éat, and thenceforward he dominated the Government, 
becoming Prime Minister himself in 1923. 

The relations of Riza Khan with the weakling Shah were 
ostensibly those of a loyal subject, but when Sultan Ahmad 
paid a lengthy visit to Europe he found himself a nonentity 

‘upon his return. Indeed, even at state ceremonies, the grandees 
turned their backs on their Shah to bow to the masterful Minister. 
Sultan Ahmad, realising that he could not cope with the situation, 
retired from the scene and recently died in Paris. 

In March 1924, deeply influenced by the example of Turkey, 
there was a strong feeling in favour of the creation of a republic 
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1 not | with Riza Khan as President. The Press became violently 
ufter. | anti-monarchical, telegrams advocating a republic poured in 
eviks | from the provinces, and Riza, impressed by the apparent strength 
point | of the movement, consented to the proposal. At this juncture, 
|had | however, the Turkish Grand National Assembly not only 
abolished the Caliphate, but disestablished the Moslem religion. 
’ 20, | This caused a strong raction in Persia, headed by the Mujtahids, 
rern- | and the movement suddenly collapsed, but not before Riza 
itely | had adroitly joined the party of the Mujtahids and proclaimed 
hich | that the establishment of a republic in Persia was contrary to 
‘ion, | the Shia religion! His influence had evidently suffered no 
orts | serious set-back, since, in the following year, he demanded, 
sion | and was granted, dictatorial powers by the Majlis. This grant 
fter was followed by the deposition of the absentee Shah, and in 
ani- December 1925 a Constituent Assembly was convened which , 
S it elected Riza Khan to be Shah. 
lan, From the beginning Riza set to work to assert his authority 
vho | over the provinces, to disarm the tribes and to restore law and 
order. He perforce based his authority on the army, and, 
sful re-enlisting officers and men of the South Persia Rifles and the 
was Cossack Division, he has organised an army, 40,000 strong,- 
hed which is better trained and organised than any force commanded 
In | by Persians in modern times. 
the The difficulties of his task were great. To take the case of 
to Shaykh Khazal, who had ruled the Arabs of the lower Karun 
at Valley, almost as an independent chief, Riza was determined to 
he enforce the authority of the Government, whereas the Shaykh 
al, foolishly denounced the new order. In the upshot he was 
arrested and interned at Teheran, and the revolt of his followers 
of was suppressed. A still more difficult problem was the dis-- 
to armament of the nomad tribes. The Lurs, inhabiting a moun- 
he tainous region to the north of Dizful, resented the construction 
ig of a road through their country, realising that it was merely the 
1e preliminary to a railway. They rose in revolt and defeated the 
d Persian troops, but finally they were pacified. Similarly the 
t, Kashgais, who fought the British so bravely in the Great War, 
revolted, but finally submitted. It must, however, be noted that 
e neither of these martial tribes was defeated in the field, and, until 
d beaten, they will continue to be a thorn in the side of the Shah. 
y The relations of Persia with Russia since the Armistice 
s constitute an interesting study.1 The Bolsheviks, following 





the policy of Peter the Great, determined to annex the rich 
Caspian provinces after the rout of the Cossack Division referred 
to above. They spread eastwards, occupying Mazanderan, and 

1 I would acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Toynbee’s admirable 
Survey of International Affairs for 1928. 
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at one time thought of seizing Teheran, which would have been 
but feebly defended. However, they were doubtful as to the 
attitude of the British, and were loth to quit the abundance of 
the Caspian provinces for the rugged Elburz passes and the 
semi-desert area surrounding the capital. Finally they reported 
.to Moscow that they had made no progress with the people, who 
detested their attacks on the Moslem religion, with the result 
that it was decided to abandon the policy of annexation and to 
make friends with Persia. 

Owing to the hostility against Great Britain, which was at 
that time considered the enemy, a treaty was speedily concluded 
in 1921. By its terms Russia renounced all debts due to the 
Russian Government, and handed over the Banque d’Escompte, 
various roads, the Julfa-Tabriz railway, the quays and steamers 
on Lake Urumia, and the port of Gazian opposite Enzeli. Finally, 
all privileges under the Capitulations were renounced. It was 
stipulated that a Customs Convention should follow, but, owing 
to the peculiar economic views held at Moscow, this proved to 
be difficult. Indeed, relations became strained to such an 
extent in 1926 that an embargo was placed on Persian exports, 
which constituted a- heavy blow to traders and agriculturists. 
In the following year a provisional agreement was arrived at, 
by the terms of which Persian exports were limited to 50,000,000 
roubles, Russian imports being ro per cent. less. When ratifica- 
tions were finally exchanged in 1928 the port of Enzeli, which 
had been seized in 1920, was, at long last, restored to Persia and 

‘renamed Pahlavi. During the period covered by these negotia- 
tions the friendly feelings towards Russia that had been inspired 
by the Treaty of 1921 changed. This was partly due to a clearer 
recognition of the fact that the Soviet is distinctly an aggressive 
Government, whereas Great Britain has ceased to be considered 
in this light. Moreover, apart from the question of religion, 
which is still a living force in Persia, there is a deep gulf set 
between that country, with its determination to adopt European 
civilisation, and Russia, which has deliberately repudiated it. 
To turn to the question of relations with Turkey, I have 
already shown how deeply Persia has been influenced by its 
political changes. But, in addition to the permanent hostility 
of Shia for Sunni, Persia can never forget that Turkey has 
repeatedly devastated her fertile provinces and has aimed at 
her dismemberment. In 1926 a Treaty of Perpetual Peace 
was negotiated between the two Powers, to be followed by 
negotiations relating to Customs and Posts. Good relations 
are, however, constantly strained by the ‘ Turkification by force’ 
practised against the Kurds, whose kinsmen in Persia support 
them. In October 1927 a crisis was reached, when the Turks 
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believed that a detachment of their troops captured by the 
Kurds was imprisoned in Persia. Rupture of relations was 
threatened, but explanations were offered, and ultimately the 
treaty was ratified in 1930. The Kurdish question, however, / 
may well continue to upset Perso-Turkish relations, and at the 
time of writing is acute. 

The relations of Persia with Afghanistan need little more 
than a passing comment. A Treaty of Peace between the two 
Powers was duly ratified, and Amanulla visited Teheran on his 
return from Europe. The influence of his western neighbours 
undoubtedly encouraged him in his attempt to drive his more 
fanatical subjects along the narrow path of progress, which 
ended in revolution and his flight from Afghanistan. 

The relations of Persia with Iraq are of especial interest. 
It would have been reasonable to suppose that the Persians would 
welcome the substitution of Great Britain as Mandatory Power 
for their hereditary enemy. But this was not the case. Great 
Britain, which had stripped Turkey of half her provinces, was, 
as stated above, considered to be the enemy, but, apart from this, 
there were other reasons. In Iraq more than half the population 
belongs to the Shia sect, mainly grouped round the sacred cities 
of Kerbela, Najaf, Samarra and Kazimain, which the Mujtahids, 
who are of Persian descent and keep in close touch with Persia, 
have made into centres of fanaticism. In the revolt of 1920 
they took an active part against the British, and again, in 1922, 
a Mujtahid of Kazimain issued a fatwa that Moslems who failed 
to oppose the Anglo-Iraq Treaty would be denied burial in 
Moslem graveyards! Later in the same year, participation in 
the elections was forbidden by the same Mujtahid, who was 
deported to Aden as a stage on the pilgrimage to Mecca. By 
way of protest nine of the leading Mujtahids left Irak for Persia, 
where their frantic appeals to the fanaticism of their fellow- 
countrymen created intense feeling against the British. Time, 
however, yet once again proved to be the great healer. The 
Mujtahids heard that Irak was not upset at their departure, 
whereas the large income they drew from pilgrims practically 
ceased. Accordingly they yearned for Iraq, and, after giving 
assurances that they would leave politics alone for the future, 
they returned to their homes in chastened mood. The holy 
firebrand of Kazimain retired to Meshed. 

A second question that aroused the deepest feeling in Persia 
was the status of the large number of residents in Iraq who were 
of Persian descent. In 1924 persons desirous of renouncing 
Iraq nationality were called upon to do so. Thousands were 
affected, many of whom neither understood the order nor could 
afford to pay the fees. To add to the complication, the Persian 
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Government claimed for those whose Persian status was estab- 
lished the privilege of Capitulations at a time when they were 
preparing to denounce them in Persia, and declared that, until 
they were granted, the Persian Government did not intend 
to recognise Iraq officially. To this stern pronouncement Iraq 
replied that, under Turkish rule, Persians had enjoyed no such 
privileges, and again, that Persia had expressed no intention 
of granting capitulatory privileges to Iraq subjects who were 
resident in Persia. 

The case for Iraq was overwhelmingly strong, but Persian 
pride held the field, until, in 1929, the British applied to the 
League of Nations for its approval to terminate the Anglo-Iraq 
Judicial Agreement, by which certain privileges were enjoyed 
by Europeans. Persia, realising that the bottom was knocked 
out of her case, hastened to negotiate, with the result that a 
Mission was sent to congratulate the Shah on the anniversary of 
his third coronation, and, at a banquet given in its honour, the 
Prime Minister announced the official recognition of Irak. 

Perhaps the most important proof of the new order in Persia 
is to be found in the abolition of the Capitulations, under which 
Europeans and their subjects could only be tried by their consuls, 
The first breach in the system was their denunciation by Turkey 
in 1914, followed by their abolition in the Peace Settlement 
at Lausanne. The Soviet Government, as already mentioned, 
renounced capitulatory privileges in 1921. This act was of 
especial importance to Persia, in view of the fact that the Treaty 
of Turkomanchai, concluded between victorious Russia and 
defeated Persia in 1828, imposed the very system which it was 
now sought to abolish. It was evident that, without a complete 
reorganisation of the law and the judiciary, Persian courts would 
not be competent to try Europeans. The Government had 
already taken up this question, and in 1927 the New Judicial 
Regulations, based to a large extent on French law, were formally 
inaugurated by the Shah, and were followed by a notification to 
the Powers that the Capitulations would be abolished in the 
following year. In the negotiations that followed certain safe- 
guards for foreign residents were insisted upon. The Persian 

‘Government probably realised the initial weakness of its 
judiciary, and displayed a reasonable readiness to meet the views 
of foreign Powers, provided that the principle of the abolition was 
accepted. At the time of writing reliable informants state that 

‘the judges are ignorant of the laws that they administer and - 
give verdicts that contravene them. It is obvious that competent 
judges cannot be created by a resolution of the Majlis, and it 
will take time—probably a long time—before the laws will be 
efficiently and honestly administered. 
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It is an accepted axiom that without good communications “ 
no country can prosper. As already stated, Persia, until quite 
recently, was in what may be termed the ‘ caravan’ stage, and 
to remedy this the Shah determined to construct a trans-Persian* 
railway. He selected Khor Musa, an inlet on the Persian Gulf, 
as the southern port, and gave a contract for a line to be con- 
structed across the Karun River to Dizful, a distance of 150 miles. 
In the north he concluded a contract for a shorter length of line 
from Bandar Gaz, a port at the extreme south-east corner of the 
Caspian, to Sari, a town to the west, which lies a few miles inland. 
The first sod of this grandiose scheme was cut in the autumn 
of 1927, and two years later the northern section was opened 
by the Shah, and is reported to be working although the track 
is overgrown with weeds. In January 1930 the section from 
Khor Musa (renamed Bandar Shapur) towards Dizful was also 
opened by His Majesty. The embankments had apparently 
not settled down, and, owing to floods following heavy rains, 
the royal train was derailed and the engine caught fire. In May 
the syndicate operating on the southern section declined to 
proceed, alleging that the Persian Government owed them 
600,000/., and the Persian reply was to denounce the contract. 

Whatever the position may be, it is to be hoped that this 
pause will give time for reflection and further inquiry before 
continuing the gigantic task. It may be pointed out that the 
creation of a modern port at Bandar Shapur, where the land has 
to be reclaimed from mud flats, and where there is neither fresh 
water nor population, will cost millions sterling. Again, north 
of Dizful the line in its ascent to the elevated Iranian plateau 
will cross range after range of mountains, and will traverse a 
sterile country inhabited by a few thousand predatory Lurs 
who only graze it during the summer months. To Burujird is 
356 miles and to Teheran is 730 miles. It is to be noted that, 
owing to physical difficulties, the main caravan route running 
from Bushire to Shiraz, Isfahan, and Teheran is left many miles 
to the east. 

The northern section measures only 300 miles, but one-third 
of the distance will pass through the lofty Elburoz, and will 
involve some 25 miles of tunnels. The total cost may aggregate 
50,000,000/., and, in view of the poverty of Persia, its scanty 
population, its aridity and consequent lack of exports, I hold 
the view that, even if it were completed, the railway could never 
pay. If His Majesty would be pleased to follow the example 
of Peter the Great and visit England as a student, he would 
realise the facts, and would probably decide that Persia did not 
yet possess men or means sufficient for such an undertaking. 

Persia lies on the ‘ Highway of the Nations,’ and constitutes 
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an important section of the air route between England and 
India. Pioneer flights from Cairo to Karachi were inaugurated 
shortly after the Armistice, and in 1925 Persia agreed pro- 
visionally to grant the British a right of way along her southern 
coast. Probably, however, determined at all costs to carry 
through the abolition of the Capitulations, she suddenly announced 
that an airway along her coast would not be permitted, but 
that an alignment across Central Persia might be considered. 
Negotiations were thus brought to a deadlock until the question 
of the Capitulations had been settled, when an agreement was 
concluded with Imperial Airways allowing the coastal route, 
and in 1929 the through service vid Bushire, Bandar Abbas, and 


- Jask was inaugurated. Thanks to the energy of the German 


firm of Junkers, Persia possesses a series of airlines radiating 
from the capital to the four quarters of the compass. These lines 
connect at Baghdad and Bushire with Imperial Airways, and thus 
provide rapid communication with the outer world. 

To conclude, Persia is fast changing—perhaps too fast in 
some ways. In any case, the process is a difficult one. She is 
under military rule, and although the old governors were corrupt, 
yet much of the midney they amassed was spent among the 
people they governed and among whom they lived. To-day the 


‘military officers generally treat the provincials with unconcealed 


contempt ; they are frequently changed and seldom know the 
people they rule. Again, taxation is heavier and is collected in 
full, whereas under the old order it was usual to strike a bargain 
with the tax-collector. Fresh taxation has been recently im- 
posed in the form of a graduated income tax, which will involve 
a rise in the cost of living. It has also been decided to adopt a 
gold standard, which is bound to mean the creation of reserves 
in Europe. Consequently, although the finances have been set 
in order by an American Financial Adviser, the cost of the 
railway and other improvements may well prove a burden too 
heavy to bear. In short, as is also the case in Turkey, finance 
is the weak point. 

Apart from this question, the recent election of Persia to 
the Council of the League of Nations will add to her prestige 
and rightly increase the national pride. Again, her undoubted 
renascence will be fostered by the International Exhibition of 
Persian Art that will shortly be held in London, an exhibition 
that will prove to the world how brightly her genius has burned 
down the ages. Persia is now ruled by a resolute and patriotic 


‘Shah, who already has achieved much, and her many friends 


will wish His Majesty a long life in which to continue his 
beneficent activities. 
PERCY SYKES. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BASQUES 


THE Basques have always been something of a mystery. When, 
over 2000 years ago, the Romans first invaded the Iberian 
Peninsula the native dialects which they heard there must all have 
sounded equally uncouth and barbarous. Nevertheless, Latin 
writers such as Strabo and Livy single out for special mention a 
tribe called the Vascones, whose language served to distinguish 
them completely from their neighbours and to Roman ears was 
‘barbarous and not to be borne.’ 

The Vascones dwelt originally on the banks of the Ebro in the 
region round Calahorra. There is reason to believe that they 
were reduced to submission in the second century B.c., but they 
are not mentioned by name until the following century. There- 
after their gradual migration may be traced first northwards 
beyond Pamplona (Pompzlo), where Pompey established his 
winter quarters among them during one of his campaigns, then 
westwards to the sea, and finally across the Pyrenees, the northern 
slopes of which they appear to have reached by the sixth 
century A.D. 

About 1500 years ago, therefore, these Vascones are known 
to have occupied the region now inhabited by the Basques. It is 
unfortunately impossible to identify them with the Basques with 
complete certainty, for in the twelfth century the Latin name 
divided into two forms, Bascli (or Basculi) and Gasconi, which in 
turn became the modern appellations of Basques and Gascons. 
There is little apparent resemblance between the modern word 
‘Basque’ (or ‘ Vasco,’ to give it the Spanish form) and the name 
‘Eskualdunak,’ or ‘ Euskaldunak,’ which the Basques give to 
themselves in their own language. It has been shown, however, 
that this name means no more than ‘those who possess the 
euskara (Basque language).’ When the extreme inaccuracy is 
recalled with which the Romans Latinised the names of barbarian 
tribes or towns it appears by no means impossible that the Latin 
vasc- may be a corruption of the root eusk- (which is thought to 
come from the Basque eguzki, iduzki: sun), and that the two 
names may therefore be identical in origin. 

Latin writers furnish very little information concerning the 
493 
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Vascones, beyond the fact that they were fierce and fearless 
warriors, who in the intervals of making war danced and feasted 
in front of their dwelling-places in honour of a nameless god. The 
Dark Ages which followed the fall of Rome are, historically 
speaking, even darker in the Basque Country than in the rest of 
Europe. That the Basques did not lose their reputation for 
ferocity when they embraced Christianity is proved by the great 
number of martyrs whom they helped to earn an eternal crown, 
and by the fear in which they were held by the earliest pilgrims to 
the shrine of St. James, whose route to Santiago de Compostela 
lay through their country. In the fourth century Prudence 
described them as inquietos Vascones. Five hundred years later 
St. Leon, the first Bishop of Bayonne, was assassinated by ‘ very 
cruel pirates and satellites of the Devil.’ Encouraged by his 
success, another bishop, St. Amand, visited the land of the 
Basques, where he ‘ hoped to win the palms of martyrdom on 
account of their ferocity.’ Indeed, in the twelfth century the 
whole Basque race was included in a general excommunication 
earned by their persecution of the faithful. 

It is difficult to judge to what extent the Basques were affected 
by the successive ‘invasions of the Iberian Peninsula. Their 
survival as a distinct race has been commonly ascribed to the 
inaccessibility of their country. This inaccessibility, however, is 
little more than a legend invented to explain the very fact of their 
survival. The Basque Country is mountainous indeed, but the 
mountains are neither so high nor so rugged as those of the 
central and eastern Pyrenees, and they are broken by gentle 
valleys and rolling plains. Ifthe country was never permanently 
occupied by Romans, Goths, Franks or Moors, this fact is ascrib- 
able rather to its barrenness, to ignorance on the part of all but 
the Romans of its mineral resources, and to the fact that it lay 
to the side of the main route followed by these invasions. 

The Basques cannot have failed to come into contact with 
these conquering races. If they kept their blood pure and failed 
to absorb foreign civilisations accepted by their neighbours, the 
reason must be sought in their savagely independent outlook. 
That they played a considerable part in the reconquest of the 
Peninsula is evident from the fueros, or special privileges, which 
they then acquired. When the Moors had been driven southwards, 
and their conquerors were faced with the task of consolidating 
their victories, those who volunteered to colonise the reconquered 
lands were granted cartas de poblacién (letters of settlement) 
conferring upon them in perpetuity certain rights and exemptions. 
These rights grew up in one form or another throughout Spain, but 
it was only in the Basque Country that they continued to be 
observed long after they had become a glaring anachronism. 
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They varied from province to province, from valley to valley, and 
even from village to village. Handed down by oral tradition, 
they grew into an unwritten code of laws of regulations dealing 
with all subjects, from the political constitution to the smallest 
details of everyday life. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries they were codified, and some of them survive till the 
present day, although the majority were abolished during the 
Revolution in France and after the two Carlist wars in Spain. 

For a long period the Basque Country was no more than a 
conglomeration of miniature counties and ‘ republics,’ endlessly 
engaged in sanguinary warfare amongst themselves. By the 
twelfth century, however, Navarre was already a kingdom, Soule 
and Labourd viscounties, Alava and Guipuzcoa provinces, and 
Vizcaya a sefioria. When the other petty kingdoms of France and 
Spain sacrificed their individuality to form united monarchies the 
Basques at first held aloof. The French provinces remained semi- 
independent under English dominion for some 300 years before 
they passed to France under Charles VII. and Henry of Navarre. 
In the fourteenth century Guipuzcoa, Vizcaya and Alava, which 
had always acted in concert with each other, voluntarily took the 
King of Castille as overlord, and in the sixteenth century Navarre 
was taken from the House of Albret by Ferdinand and Isabella. 
In each case, however, the suzerainty was purely nominal. 
Beneath the famous oak tree of Guernica the kings of Spain swore 
to observe the fueros of Vizcaya. The king was not, as elsewhere, 
the owner of the land, and his person was the only point of 
contact between his Basque provinces and his other domains. In 
the former he was represented by a corregidor or bailli.' His 
Basque subjects owed him neither taxes nor, outside the limits of 
their province, military service. The actual administration was 
in the hands of a representative provincial assembly known as the 
junta (Spanish provinces), dats (Soule and Basse-Navarre) or 
bilizary (Labourd). The king’s representative could summon the 
assembly to meet, but without their consent no order of his was 
valid, and all executive authority was vested in the syndic, their 
nominee. 

The Spanish Basque provinces were included in the embargo 
which precluded foreign countries from trading in South America. 
They maintained their own consuls in the Low Countries, with 
which they carried on an extensive trade, and on occasions they 
concluded separate treaties with foreign countries or with their 
brothers to the north of the Pyrenees. The great measure of 
independence enjoyed by the Basques at a time when European 
tendencies were all directed towards federation is a striking 
example of the manner in which their individualistic spirit 
favoured their survival as a separate race. 
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Except for the prosperity which foreign trade, privateering, 
and whale and cod fishing brought in their train, the condition of 
the Basque provinces changed little between the fifteenth and 
eighteenth centuries. During this period the outside world 
quietly accepted the existence of the Basques, and, taking but 
small interest in ethnological and linguistic problems, gave little 
thought to the question of their origin. The Basques, too, took 
themselves for granted, and it was not until the latter half of the 
eighteenth century aroused a thirst for that ‘little knowledge’ 


which is always so dangerous that they sought to solve the 
problem of their own existence and to establish the origin of the 
language which is their most individual characteristic. 

The medieval writer Scaliger (1540-1609) laid the foundations 
of a belief not only in the great antiquity of Basque by describing 
it as ‘ one of the fourteen languages which Latin did not destroy,’ 
but also in its difficulty by adding: ‘ They say that they under- 
stand one another, but I do not believe it.’ In about 1750 a 
Spanish-Basque priest called Larramendi awoke general interest 
in the language by publishing a grammar under the stimulating 
title of El Imposible.Vencido (The Impossible Conquered). The 
first writers on the Basque language were all Basques and nearly 
all priests. Their works breathe a firm and serene conviction 
that theirs, and no other, was the language spoken in the 
Garden of Eden. At the end of the eighteenth century one 
Dominique Lahetjuzan, Vicar of Sare, went so far as to derive 
from Basque roots the names of Adam, Eve, Cain and Abel. 
Eden itself was naturally nothing but an abbreviation of ederrena ; 
the most beautiful. Adam meant ‘ source, origine, abondance, 
mére, plénitude d’intelligence.’ Eve meant ‘ cut out ’ (from Adam’s 
side). Cain was the ‘ striker ’ and Abel ‘ he who invoked God by 
animal sacrifices ’ (abere is Basque for the Latin pecus). Lahet- 
juzan’s patriotic zeal carried him even further, and he proceeded 
to derive the Basque gorphutz and arima (which are merely the 
Latin corpus and anima) from Basque roots meaning ‘ matiére 
exhalante pétrie par celui qui est en haut,’ and ‘ ressemblance, 
rapport, multitude, centre, comble, abondance, source, plénitude.’ 

Searcely less fantastic were the opinions expressed by a 
Spanish-Basque priest-philologist called Erro. With rare good 
sense his colleagues made no attempt to conceal their opinion 
that he was a harmless lunatic. Erro, however, took his theories 
before the cathedral and chapter of Pamplona, who, after several 
months of deliberations, triumphantly vindicated him and put to 
shame his critics who had had the temerity to base their objections 
on mere common sense. 

The beliefs shared by Erro and Lahetjuzan have not com- 
pletely died out, for no more than twenty years ago a pamphlet 
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was published at Saragossa under the title of Glorious Discovery, 
Recognition and Demonstration of the Identity of Basque and the 
Language of Paradise. 

Etymology, always a dangerous hobby, has tempted many 
later writers into unsound analogies between Basque and Celtic, 
Finnish, Georgian, Japanese, Hindustani (this from the irrepres- 
sible Borrow), and various North and South American dialects. 
The German scientist William Humboldt was the first to place 
Basque researches on a scientific basis in his book Priifung der 
Untersuchungen tiber die Urbewohner Hispaniens vermittelst der 
Vaskischen Sprache (Berlin, 1821). According to his theories the 
Basques were no more than a remnant of the Iberians who had 
once inhabited the whole Peninsula, but who, like the ancient 
Britons, had been driven by successive invasions into one remote 
and mountainous corner of the country. This theory, even if 
proved, would not lead very far, for little is known of the Iberians 
beyond the fact that they came originally from North Africa, and 
that they are in some way related to the Hamitic group of races. 
Humboldt, therefore, only substituted one unknown for another. 
For nearly a century, however, his theories divided students of 
the Basque problem into two camps—the ‘ pro-Iberians ’ and the 
‘anti-Iberians.’ The latter, moreover, were united only in name, 
for some of their number believed the Basques to have come 
originally from Asia by way of Central Europe, while others, led 
by Julien Vinson, held that they had -never been more than a 
small tribe living between the Pyrenees and the Ebro. 

There is something to be said on both sides. On the one hand, 
there are many place names scattered throughout the Peninsula 
which are completely Basque in appearance, and the mysterious 
Iberian inscriptions, as deciphered by Hiibner and Boudart, 
reveal words which can plausibly be interpreted in Basque. On 
the other hand, the investigations of anthropologists show that 


there exists among the Basques, in a proportion of from 25 to 
40 per cent., a form of skull which is found nowhere else in France 
or Spain. It seems unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that the 
Iberian type, if this be it, should have disappeared so completely 
from other parts of the Peninsula. 

The latest theory, propounded by Bosch Gimpera, is a 
compromise between those of Humboldt and Vinson. This 
Spanish ethnologist supposes the Basques to be the remnant of 
the paleolithic (and therefore pre-Iberian) inhabitants of the 
Pyrenean region. Only thus, in his view, can their peculiar 
physical type be explained. At a very early date, however, they 
were subjected to strong Iberian influence and either adopted the 
Iberian language or borrowed largely from it, thus accounting for 


the points in common between Basque, Iberian, and the Berber 
Vor. CVIII—No. 644 LL 
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dialects. _ This hypothesis, if not conclusive, has at least the merit 
of combining in the most acceptable manner the established 
results of modern research. For the present, at all events, it may 
be accepted in the absence of anything more conclusive. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century there was a general 
tendency to abandon the fruitless study of a problem which 
would probably never be solved, and to concentrate on the 
objective phenomena which could still be observed. The Basque 
language had failed to reveal any ascertainable relationship 
between the Basques and the other races of the earth. But its 
study has since proved far from unproductive in other directions, 
for it sheds invaluable light on the mentality of the people whose 
thought it expresses and on the stages of civilisation which 
they had attained when it was affected by successive external 
influences. If, for example, all words of Latin derivation are 
excluded from the Basque vocabulary, the latter is shown to be 
rich in pastoral terms, but noticeably poorer in agricultural terms, 
It may, therefore, be deduced that when the Basques first came 
into contact with Roman civilisation they were a pastoral people 
just beginning to turn their attention to agriculture. The words 
for most cutting instruments may quite possibly date back to the 
Stone Age, for they are derived from the word aitz: stone. In 
other respects the vocabulary indicates a primitive civilisation 
and an uncultured materialistic outlook. It is indescribably poor 
in abstract conceptions. The one word gogo denotes the mind 
and all its functions, such as will, desire, mood and thought. 
Another curious feature is the complete absence of collective 
nouns. There are separate names for every tree, animal, or 
colour, but none save those derived from Spanish for colour, tree, 
or animal in general. 

The conception of a primitive, unimaginative race suggested 
by an analysis of the language is confirmed by the character of 
the contemporary Basque peasant. It is peculiarly unfortunate 
that his almost insular self-sufficiency, his suspicion of the 
foreigner, and consequent taciturnity have woven around him an 
atmosphere of romantic legend which causes him to be depicted 
as an imaginative dreamer living in a sort of Celtic twilight, 
meditating on the distant past and the equally remote future, 
and possessed of an outlook which, truth to tell, never existed 
among men until it was invented by Rousseau and Chateaubriand. 

The outlook of the Basque peasantry is essentially objective. 
Although they are devout and unquestioning Catholics, there is a 
pagan quality in their faith which is reminiscent more of the Old 
than of the New Testament. They take their God for granted just 
as their ancestors must have accepted their Sun God or Thunder 
God. Like these, He is a God of wrath rather than of mercy. 
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Their faith is lacking equally in the mysticism of the Middle Ages 
and in the tenderness which has been discerned in Christianity in 
later times. 

There is, indeed, in the character of the Basques a streak of 
hardness which is primitive in its neglect of the more cultivated 
virtues of compassion and altruism. This is not to say that they 
are needlessly brutal. Their hardness is not so much of a positive 
as of a negative order, which seems to show that this quality has 
sprung rather from the natural outlook of a race which has never 
apprehended modern ethical conceptions than from any definite 
defect in their moral composition. Indeed, they possess in a high 
degree the more robust virtues of loyalty, dignity, and patriarchal 
rectitude. Their hardness, however, suffices to explain certain 
somewhat unlovable traits in their character, such as their callous 
attitude towards suffering, both human and animal, their un- 
concealed contempt for every form of weakness and deformity, 
and their indifference to the feelings which may be wounded by 
their peculiar brand of biting satiric humour. 

The same almost primeval quality is discernible in their moral 
outlook, which is based less on any religious or ethical code than 
on the material interests of the family and the community. Asa 
matter of course they speak out with the utmost frankness every- 
thing that is in their minds, but there is seldom or never any 
obscene intention. It never occurs to them to call a spade any- 
thing but a spade, and they never mince their words before their 
womenfolk, who nevertheless see therein no cause for blushing. 
In their songs, legends, or folk-plays there is never anything 
deliberately pornographic. 

Adultery is universally condemned. A guilty couple may 
awake one morning to find a tell-tail trail of rushes uniting the 
doors of their houses. More often village disapproval is mani- 
fested in the form of ‘ rough music,’ which in cases of extreme 
provocation leads to organised ‘ charivaris ’ called tobera-~mustrak. 
These are long carnivalesque processions, culminating in a satirical 
play setting forth the details of the scandal, followed by an 
elaborate mock-trial and the sentence of the accused. It is 
significant that rough music of this sort is also earned by the 
remarriage of a widow or the thrashing of a man by a woman, two 
offences which are regarded less kindly in a primitive than in a 
civilised community. 

No greater contrast could be afforded to Basque disapproval 
of adultery than their lenient attitude towards pre-nuptial 
promiscuity. Little or no importance is attached to a girl’s 
escapades before marriage. Should she find herself in trouble 
she will be mercilessly teased and held up to ridicule in improvised 
songs. But she will not be expected to marry her lover, nor will 
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she have any difficulty in finding a husband. The latter, indeed, 
will not merely overlook the existence of an illegitimate child, but 
will welcome it into his home, just as primitive man must have 
welcomed every prospective pair of able hands. 

Basque want of imagination finds its complement in a com- 
plete lack of creative originality. Almost everything which was 
at first regarded as an outward expression of Basque culture has 
eventually been shown to be an ingenious adaptation of borrowed 
ideas. It is only the intense conservatism of the race, leading 
them to cling to antiquated traditions long after their original 
models have disappeared, that has given rise to the mistaken 
impression that the culture and customs of the Basques have 
always been different from those of their neighbours. Possessing 
nothing original of their own, they are slow in their acceptance of 
foreign ideas, slow but sure in their assimilation of them, and 
very sure in their ultimate attachment to them. 

That so conservative 2 race should ever have absorbed foreign 
traditions may seem surprising. But the Basques have had many 
more contacts with the outside world than is generally realised. 
Within historical times they have experienced an English occupa- 
tion of Gascony arid a later British invasion of the Peninsula. 
Their mercenaries went to the Navarrese kingdom of Achaia in 
Greece, to Palestine with Eleanor of Aquitaine, and to Wales with 
Edward I. Their sailors accompanied Magellan round the world, 
fished for cod on the Newfoundland banks, and taught the rest of 
, Europe the whaling industry. Their corsairs were a thorn in the 
flesh of the British merchant marine from the seventeenth till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. From these wanderings the 
Basques returned to their native land with their minds full of 
strange things seen and heard, many of which they adapted to 
their own use. 

At first sight there is nothing more strikingly original than the 
Basque game of pelote. But a closer study of its history and 
development show it to have sprung from the medieval game of 
longue paume, which was played in Italy and France until it was 
replaced by the courte paume, from which tennis is derived. 

Similarly, Basque folk-song is full of reminiscences of early 
Church music, of medizval court minstrelsy, of eighteenth cen- 
tury chansonnettes, and of the popular songs of many countries. 
These different materials are unified by a style of singing which 
owes more to modal than to diatonic tonality, and more to the 
rhythm of speech than to that of music. Peculiar as these songs 
sound to-day, they would probably have seemed much less 
distinctive 500 years ago. 

3 See A Book of the Basques, by Rodney Gallop. (Macmillan & Co. In the 
press.) 
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There are moments when the wanderer among the Basques 
seems to be transported back into the early Middle Ages. A year 
ago the writer was fortunate enough to witness the performance 
of a ‘ pastorale’’ at a small village in the province of Soule. A 
rough stage had been erected on the pelote court, and in the white 
backcloth there were two gaps—one for the entrance of the 
‘good ’ characters and one for that of the ‘ wicked.’ The play, a 
life-history of Francois I. of France, lasted for five hours. The 
Frenchmen, clad in blue, were called ‘ Christians,’ and their 
enemies, albeit Spaniards and Italians, were called ‘ Turks,’ and 
came and went through the ‘ wicked ’ entrance, bowing to a little 
black dancing-jack called Mahoma who was suspended over their 
heads. They wore red uniform coats, yellow breeches, and tall 
crowns of flowers and feathers. The play was written in short 
quatrains which were rhythmically chanted on notes of varying 
pitch, while the actors marched backwards and forwards across 
the stage with no attempt at gesture or expression. The frequent 
battles were no more than elaborately conventionalised war- 
dances. To symbolise death the players lay down on a white 
sheet, and on every such occasion the action was suspended while 
the Satans performed an elaborate dance before carrying the body 
off to purgatory. So unique in the world to-day is the con- 
ventionalised technique of these plays that many writers have 
regarded them as an original Basque contribution to the art of the 
theatre. But in sober truth they differ but little from the mystery 
plays of the Middle Ages. 

The variety of influences which have been combined to form 
what may be called the Basque ‘ style ’ is most easily discernible 
in decoration and in folk-lore. During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the Basques produced what seemed to be a 
highly individual school of carving in wood and stone. Their 
designs were principally geometric, but the discoidal tombstones, 
the lintel stones, and the wooden chests and household utensils 
which they decorated testify to remarkable powers of adaptation, 
variation and combination. Yet the germs of these patterns 
may be traced back eventually to Coptic and Merovingian models. 

In the same way the traditional stories which are told round 
the fire on winter evenings are a naive jumble of classical mytho- 
logy, Oriental tales, Celtic fairy-lore, New Testament parables, 
and medizval legends of witches and evil spirits. Only the 
setting and the details are truly Basque, and these folk-tales do 
no more than demonstrate once again the Basque talent for 
assimilating and retaining antiquated themes the invention of 
which must be ascribed to other races. 

There are, however, certain Basque customs, acquired doubt- 
less at a more remote period, the origin of which cannot so 
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easily be established. Throughout the country the children go 
‘ wassailing ’ on various festivals. Thus on New Year’s Day, in 
Navarre, they carry round the ‘ luck’ in the form of the first rain 
that has fallen in the New Year ; on other occasions they mask 
their faces or take a ‘ guy’ withthem. In one or two villages the 
peasants occasionally revive the ‘ hen-game,’ in which a hen is 
buried with only its head showing and then beheaded with a 
ceremonial which recalls pagan animal sacrifices. In other 
places when the master of a house dies the fire is removed from the 
hearth and the ashes are scattered, or the cattle are taken from 
their stalls and are not suffered to lie down until after the funeral. 
There are parts of Basse-Navarre where the peasants, when 
they gather on November evenings to strip the maize stalks, are 
visited at midnight by a ‘white mare,’ represented by two 
youths under a sheet. Students of the Golden Bough will have 
little difficulty in seeing in this white mare an animal personifica- 
tion of the Corn God. Nor will it greatly surprise them to learn 
that in Soule and Navarre a hobby-horse dances in the carnival 
celebrations and is ‘ hoisted ’ or ‘ shot ’ at the end of the dance. 
This ritual dancing—for there is no doubt as to its origin in 
pagan ritual—is one of the most curious survivals in this country 
of survivals. Although it has come to be associated with the 
carnival or with various Church festivals and has suffered every 
sort of medieval accretion, its original purpose peers through this 
transparent disguise wherever it is found. In Vizcaya it takes 
the form of a sword dance, in which the captain is finally held 
aloft like the stiffened corpse of a sacrificial victim ; in Soule ofa 
complicated pantomime in which the hobby-horse is pursued, 
shod, and gelded before his final hoisting ; in Basse-Navarre of a 
Corpus Christi procession of fantastically clad dancers who leap 
before the high altar just as David leapt before the Ark. A sharp 
line of demarcation sunders these dances from the aurresku, 
fandango, and farandole, which are purely recreational in purpose. 
They are performed annually on fixed dates and with the utmost 
gravity by chosen teams of male dancers. Moreover, they are full 
of close analogies with the remains of the spring rite throughout 
Europe. If, therefore, it cannot be definitely proved that these 
primitive customs were borrowed from foreign sources, there is at 
least presumptive evidence that they are not peculiar to the 
Basques and that they were once general throughout Europe. 
The more closely one studies Basque customs and traditions, 
the more one is driven to share the conclusions reached by Vinson 
after a lifetime of research—to wit, that ‘the Basques have 
nothing original, nothing exclusively their own save their lan- 
guage.’ Camille Jullian, the French historian of Gaul, is more 
explicit when he writes that ‘each vanished age seems to have 
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bequeathed to Basque civilisation the heritage of at least one 
ineradicable custom.’. This civilisation—if the word is not too 
pretentious for the homely peasant culture of the Basques—thus 
reveals itself to be no more than an eclectic epitome of the stages 
through which European civilisation has passed. Its contri- 
bution towards a solution of the problem of Basque origins is 
practically negligible. 

On the other hand, this very fact raises a problem of no mean 
importance. What influences, what elements in the Basque 
environment have isolated these antiquated traditions and pre- 
served them incorrupt as flies in amber? It may even be 
questioned whether this new problem is not really the more 
baffling of the two, and the more worthy of study. The origin of 
every branch of the human race is equally mysterious if it is 
sought far enough back in the remote past. But it is a matter of 
greater marvel that a small race like the Basques, who are in our 
time but not of it, whose very existence, indeed, is an anachronism, 
should have survived till the present day, uncontaminated by the 
admixture of other races and bringing with them something of 
their original mentality coupled with a host of traditions saved 
from the bonfire of the pagan past. 

Hitherto the geographical explanation has been accepted as 
sufficient. But surely a few moments’ reflection will show it to 
be inadequate. There are parts of Europe far wilder, far more 
mountainous and inhospitable, than the Basque provinces. Yet 
nowhere, not even in the Balkans, has there survived a race so 
primitive and so essentially ancient. 

The solution of the problem must be sought in some element 
in Basque character, some alloy made up of pride and dignity, 
suspicion and reserve, conservatism and self-sufficiency, which, 
like an ancient Egyptian unguent, has preserved them till the 
present day, incorrupt yet embalmed in the past. 


Ropney A. GALLOP. 
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VIRGIL’S BIMILLENARY 


I 


SucH celebrations as are punctually inspired by the effluxion 
of time prove too often to be merely opportunities for a fresh 
misunderstanding of their subject. They inevitably direct 
attention to the passage of years, to the mutability of taste, and 
to the multiplicity of the events, in the history of art or of action, 
that have succeeded the life or work that they commemorate, 
When the person or event celebrated belongs to the world of 
affairs, these considerations have their relevance ; but they can 
only mislead the mind in its judgment of an artist and his works. 
They tempt the critic to think of a work of art as an antique, 
and to invent false reasons to explain why what he finds alive 
to-day should have lived so long. None the less, anniversary 
celebrations do forcibly remind us of the past, and by making 


it the subject of reflection provide an opportunity for revising 
error and re-enforcing truth. 


What is it that makes Virgil as great to-day as he was 2000 
years ago? The question plunges him who would answer it 
unawares into metaphysics, for he must recognise how far Time 
and Change have power in the world of Art. The world which 
admires the Aineid to-day differs, it may seem, in almost every 
respect from the world for which the inetd was written. The 
physical conditions in which life is lived are different ; new 
problems confront the intellect, and new -views both of the 
nature of the physical world and of man’s spiritual destiny are 
debated and believed ; the world since Virgil’s death has seen 
more than one revolution in morals and in art ; the Empire whose 
birth he celebrated has fallen, and the language in which he wrote 
has died ; yet his poems remain, not, indeed, as widely read by 
students of literature as in his own day, but by those who do read 
them at least as deeply admired. How is it that where so much 
has changed, the response evoked by the qualities of his work 
should stay the same? How is it—to put a question wider but 


cognate—that the classics have not lost their power in a modern 
world ? 
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To this question two answers suggest themselves : the classics 
tetain their influence partly because old reputations die hard, 
partly because classical literature, degraded into an educational 
instrument, has been inflicted upon each succeeding generation 
at an age when the power to resist is imperfectly developed and 
the memory is at its most tenacious. This, however, explains 
only what is superficial—the potency of the classics, not their 
power. It must be remembered that they contribute not only 
to the education of schoolboys and the libraries of gentlemen ; 
that they do not depend entirely for their strength upon human 
weakness. 

To the question what is the source of their real and permanent 
strength two answers may be given—answers which differ 
fundamentally, for between them there is all the depth of a 
metaphysical gulf. The first answer has never been more 
popular than it is to-day, and is never so loudly or so confidently 
given as on such occasions as that of a millenary celebration. 
It boldly recognises the mutability of things, and declares that 
in a changing world the classics themselves have changed. The 
classics change (it is said), and their change is not vicissitude 
or mutation, still less the change of decay, for they are not dead, 
they are ‘alive to-day.’ Once that claim has been advanced 
(and who dares challenge it ?), it is but a step to the assertion 
that, living, they draw new life, new strength, new character, 
from each succeeding age. Each age, on this view, contributes 
something to Virgil, each age finds in him something new ;’ 
‘to’ each age he ‘ means’ something different, and from each 
age he demands a new interpretation. 

This answer is popular, for it reassures those who are inclined 
to ask how anything that belonged to a by-gone day can be 
of importance to us now—for, however ‘ modern’ we may wish 
to be, when we turn to Virgil, on this view, we are not turning 
back ; it allures those to whom any view is made plausible by the 
facile comparison of an abstract idea with a living organism— 
and no analogy is more popular or more delusive ; and it comforts 
those to whom more than superficial learning is unattainable, 
for it sets an almost equal value on the classics in the original 
and in translation. Nor is the view without a certain philo- 
sophical plausibility. For the common reflection that the past 
is unalterable—a reflection which ministers sometimes to our 
comfort, sometimes to our despair—is in a sense unwarranted : 
the past not only can, but must inevitably, change, however 
passionately we may desire that time in its passage should 
isolate and leave untouched a moment or an hour. It is not 
merely that the past may fade in our memory ; memory can 
keep its treasures as bright as when they were committed to it, 
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but it cannot keep them simply as they were: by every fresh 
word that we speak, by each fresh gesture, by each new thought 
and action, we change irrevocably the context of what has 
gone before. Every event in history adds to and so changes the 
whole of history, and so also the relations of its component parts, 
And just as meaning depends upon context, so, it may be said, 
each event is what it is through being a particular part of a 
particular whole—namely, the series of events in time up to 
the occurrence of that event. That past is perpetually changed 
by the momentary present, and to this change everything in 
time is subject. To every age, therefore, the eid, in a sense, 
comes as something not merely fresh, but different, because 
every age changes by new knowledge, new opinion, new experience 
—a change which is dimly reflected in criticism and com- 
mentary—the Aineid which its predecessor handed on to it. 

This, we suspect, is one of those grand metaphysical truths 
which strike most deeply on their first recital, and depend for 
their effect less upon their real merits than on the arrogance of 
their apparent claims. 

Though it is, in-a sense, true that everything in time is 
subject to change simply because it is in time and thus is con- 
stantly acquiring fresh relations, yet these acquisitions are mere 
acquisitions ; there is something that acquires them ; there is a 
persistent unity, which can be recovered by abstraction. And 
in our everyday life we usually attach more importance to that 
unity than to its adventitious qualities. Our behaviour to-day 
is determined rather by its probable effect on the events of the 
morrow than by its certain effect on the events of the year 
before last. We can, perhaps, atone for sins, but a sin atoned 
for is not asin undone. Confidently can we say that 


In all the ages this shall never be 
As if it had not been. 


A classical poet has reminded us that it is not within the power 
even of omnipotence to make undone that which has been done, 
and a modern poet that ‘the gods themselves cannot recall 
their gifts.’ That what is true of life is true of literature we are 
reminded by the familiar dicta which tell us that the spoken 
word cannot be recalled, and that the letter which has been 
written remains. 

In this connexion it is salutary to remember that Virgil wrote 


his works for his contemporaries to read 2000 years ago ; that. 


they were then (so far as the Fates allowed him to complete 
them) complete, expressing his intention, not ‘meaning’ a 
hundred different things to a hundred different and unborn 
generations. ‘The’ Aineid is that poem which Virgil wrote and 
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his friends published after his death, free from the after-interpre- 
tation of twenty centuries. Those who forget this, and insist 
that the Zineid is even incomplete, will find that they are pur- 
suing a quarry which they themselves have endowed with wings, 
and they cannot complain if they are eluded by that which they 
themselves have made elusive. Looking back over twenty 
centuries in their search for ‘ the’ Aneid, they will find not one 
Zineid, but a hundred, each merging imperceptibly, as each 
generation merges, into that which succeeds it. If they are wise, 
they will remember that though we can enrich literature by 
personal associations, we do not thereby ‘make’ literature or 
change the literature that we find (though we may obscure and 
distort it beyond recognition) ; and a bimillenary celebration 
is a good occasion for reminding them that the inetd was a 
completed whole 2000 years ago. 

For even if the 4neid may be looked at as a complex system 
or mere conglomeration, or as a living thing that changes as it 
lives, there must be some nucleus of that collection, and some 
explanation of its attractive power ; there must be some reason 
why the living thing has lived so long beyond the ordinary span 
of literary productions. 

The explanation is to be found on the other side of the meta- 
physical gulf—the side on which abstraction is allowed to do its 
necessary work. The ‘nucleus,’ the thing which has lived, is 
the Zineid that Virgil wrote, and the secret of its power can only 
be discovered by freeing it from the accretions of twenty centuries 
and looking at it, in so far as is possible, in the nakedness in 
which it left Virgil’s mind. To discover what the author meant, 
nothing more, nothing less, nothing else, is the professed object of 
the scholar and should be the object of all intelligent readers ; it 
is often a difficult task, and those who bring to it the prejudices 
of their own age make it more difficult still, not only for them- 
selves, but also for their posterity. But those who endeavour to 
transport themselves back 2000 years and recapture the Zneid 
that Virgil wrote may be assured that they will find in it, and 
will not lose in discarding the accumulated interpretations of 
succeeding ages, the secret of its immortality. 


II 


‘ To judge rightly of an author,’ says Dr. Johnson ‘ we must / 
transport ourselves to his time, and examine what were the 
wants of his contemporaries, and what were his means of sup- 
plying them.’ Certainly the wants of Virgil’s contemporaries 
influenced him, as they must influence almost every artist, in his 
choice of a form in which to write ; when he came to write his 
last and greatest work they even dictated its subject and in a 
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large measure determined his treatment of it. His poem was 
perforce of a tedious species in a difficult genus : it was a national 

»epic. Within this awkward framework it had to look both 
backward and forward : to incorporate archeology, history, and 
myth ; and to celebrate the foundation of a nascent empire and 
point the direction of its future triumphs. Its author had to 
bear the burden of Tennyson superimposed on that of Milton: 
his myth was as far removed from the world around him (though 
the distance is to us diminished by the telescopic effect of time) 
as was the Arthurian legend from the Victorian age, yet the 
history of which it was supposed to be a part was as vital to him 
as was to Milton the story which opened with the legend of Eden. 
Both a living present and a fixed tradition imposed their limita- 
tions on his freedom in the exercise of his art. Virgil’s mastery 
over form and content was so great that his posterity has never 
completely realised that the form in which he wrote was of all 
literary forms almost the least suited to his genius. His art 
would have developed most freely had he devoted himself to the 
shorter and less exacting form of the epyllion ; thus would he have 
obtained greater scope for variety and experiment, and he might 
have left us a colleetion of poems in which his genius would have 
appeared to better advantage than in the twelve books of a 
continuous epic. 

The needs of his age, however, being what they were, Virgil 
satisfied them; how completely, his contemporary success 
reveals. To his contemporaries he was more than an artist; 
he was almost a prophet. To-day his message survives as some- 
thing of only historic interest ; its political import has lost its 
urgency, and its moral tone, though in advance of the age in which 
he wrote, is hardly abreast of ours ; we do not go to the Zneid 
to learn chivalry or to the Georgics to learn contentment with a 
simple life, though the poems may have taught these lessons 
to their early readers. 

Certainly Virgil is not a moral teacher in the ordinary sense 
of the words : he does not set out to tell us either by precept or 
by parable how to live, and his works may be searched in vain 
for an effective appeal to the promptings of conscience or to the 
sanctions of religion. True, he takes us to the Lower World, but 
his picture of the tortures of the damned and the pleasures of the 
blessed hardly provokes a resolve to imitate the virtues which 
led to Elysium or to avoid the vices which paved the way to 
Acheron. Few can have determined to eschew arrogance through 
reading of the punishment of the Aloidz, and how many rapes can 
have been averted by a timely recollection of the fate of Theseus ? 

Nor is Virgil’s picture of the Upper World any richer in 
examples for our moral instruction. Assiduous though he is in 
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his praises of simplicity and magnanimity, he teaches mortals’ 
not to look for pity, or even justice, at the hands of fate. The 
characters who claim most vividly our affection and our admira- 
tion—Nisus and Euryalus, Camilla, Pallas, Lausus—all perish 
as a result of their own valour and unselfishness. While virtue 
suffers, vice is painted in no darker colours: every boy admires 
Mezentius, and Mezentius is a savage ; every man loves Dido, and 
Dido is abject passion incarnate. Most unfortunate has he been 
with his chief character—the hero whom he endows with every 
virtue, every talent, and every charm; the perfect son, the 
perfect soldier, the perfect Roman ; the leader in whom Augustus 
was no doubt intended to recognise ‘some faint shadow of 
himself’ has impressed posterity as a tiresome prig, and the ~ 
climax of the epic leaves most of its readers more eager to show 
their sympathy with the vanquished than to rejoice with the 
victor at the prospect of his approaching nuptials and the 
foundation of the city of Rome. 

Virgil is far from being a moral, and still farther from being - 
areligious, teacher. Yet in both morals and religion he has been 
influential. Even to-day most readers of the classics would go 
to him rather than to any other poet of pagan antiquity to find 
an echo, however faint, of their own religious convictions or their 
own religious doubts. In the Middle Ages he was regarded with- 
out difficulty as a Christian teacher, the Prophet of the Gentiles. 
This no doubt was due to accident—to the accident, for instance, 
that his fourth Eclogue was capable of a double interpretation. 
But such a misconception would not have been. possible if Virgil 
had regarded himself as the mouthpiece of a religious doctrine. 
It is his lack of any positive religious conviction, his freedom- 
from all dogma, that has made him the prey of the mystic, just 
as it is his extreme reluctance to indulge in any moral reflections 
(he allows himself three or four at the most in the course of the 
#neid) that gives him a sort of moral sublimity. So, too, with 
philosophy : no writer with so few pretensions to having thought 
out a philosophic system is so often invoked as an interpreter 
of the mysteries of human life and destiny. In morals, in, 
philosophy, in religion, he in many ways resembles Wordsworth ; 
if he has not Wordsworth’s confidence in the beneficence of 
nature, he equally believes that mens agitat molem, and is equally 
teady to extend his sympathy over the whole range of suffering. 
But his anticipation of Wordsworth cannot be illustrated by 
quotation ; where the later poet is explicit, Virgil is content to 
leave his thought unspoken. ‘ Virgil says much in little,’ wrote - 
Dryden, ‘ and often in silence.’ His silence has nowhere been 
supposed to speak louder than on the twin topics of religion and 
morality. 
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We hardly go to Virgil, then,.in order to learn how to become 
good or wise, though to his contemporaries he may have taught 
both these lessons. If we wish to understand Virgil we must 
take into account these elements in his work, but if we wish to 
learn the secret of his perennial power, his power over us, we 
must ask not what external needs of his day he satisfied, but what, 


more simply, are the merits of his writings. 


Ill 


The secret of Virgil’s immortality is, after all, an open secret: 

~he was a successful artist. That has not, perhaps, always been 

the reason why his readers have admired him ; he has often been 

worshipped for qualities that he does not possess ; but as long as 

there are those who care enough for beauty and for skill in its 

production to seek them in his works, he will not be without an 
audience ready to do him homage. 

This may be said not only of Virgil, but of a great deal of 
surviving classical literature: it will survive as long as there 
exist men able to read Greek and Latin and endowed with 
intellectual and zsthétic tastes, men who take pleasure in litera- 
ture, and are eager to acquire knowledge of it and find the beauty 
in it. To those whose desire is for knowledge alone, classical 
literature will offer a field of attraction almost evenly distributed : 
their pleasure may lie in interpreting Persius, in investigating 
the prose rhythms of Iszus, in analysing the dialects of the 
lyric poets, in restoring the text of Manilius—in acquiring any 
sort of insight into any sort of author. Those who love great 
literature will read the classics chiefly for their masterpieces. 
Neither class of inquirers need ever fear that Greek and Latin 
literature will fail to provide them with the material that they 
seek. The pure artistic merits of the classics, like all such 

* qualities, stand outside time : they are not subject to its influence, 
for good or for evil ; they have gained nothing in the passage of 
twenty centuries, and they need lose nothing in the passage of 
twenty more. They are to-day exactly what their authors 
made them; and those who possess the gifts necessary for 
appreciating them need only go straight to them in order to 
satisfy their desires. 

Virgil, in so far as he was an artist, has no especial message 

‘for this century, and the value of his works in one century does 
not differ from their value in another. To find it, we must go 
back to the source untainted by the multifarious influences of 
subsequent generations ; but going back is no retrogression, for 
in the realm of the highest art there are no such words as ‘ out 
of date ’ or ‘ up to date.’ 
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IV 


A bimillenary is an occasion when to lay stress upon the’ 
timelessness of art is more than usually desirable. Yet it is 
necessary, especially when Virgil is the artist under our review, 
to remember that art, in this world, has to embody its products 
in forms which are subject to the influence of time. It is one of 
the cruellest conditions of human existence that beauty, to be 
communicated, must be clothed, or rather realised, in perishable 
forms. By this condition all the arts are sufferers. The works 
of the painter and the sculptor are more than any others subject 
to the domination of pure chance: innumerable must be the 
paintings and the statues that have been abolished by no other 
agency than the hand of time. The musician is in a slightly 
happier position, for he can multiply copies of his work ; yet 
whenever it is re-created he is in the hands of his executant 
interpreter. 

Literature is in this respect, since the discovery of printing, 
safest of all, but it has not always been so. The dust-heaps of 
Egypt remind us by their tantalising treasures that neither the 
merits of a masterpiece nor the multiplication of its written copies 
can make up for the frailty of the material to which in writing 
it is committed. And the East is not without examples of 
literatures whose concrete vehicle has survived, but which were 
written in a language to which the key has been irrevocably lost, 
so that whatever treasures they may contain are for ever hidden 
from our eyes. From these dangers Virgil is immune. His 
text has survived in a state of excellent preservation ; his works 
have been reproduced in manuscript and print almost as often 
as those of any other author in the world, and knowledge of the 
language in which he wrote is perhaps unlikely ever utterly to 
perish. Yet he is, and always has been, open to a danger less 
devastating but more insidious. More than any other artist, 
his strength lay with the subtleties of language. He was pre- 
occupied more than any of his contemporaries, and himself 
increasingly as he grew older, with the selection and the use of 
words. Appreciation of his achievement, therefore, is bound up 
with an intimate knowledge of the language in which he wrote. 
In the choice of words to suit not only his meaning but his mood, 
in the variation of cadence and of colour, in the management 
of metre and of period, he was adept, and no poet has excelled“ 
him in the faculty of matching sense with sound. These matters 
are, in a greater or lesser degree, the concern of every poet, and 
his skill and interest in them does not differentiate Virgil from 
many other writers. But he went beyond almost every other 
poet in experimenting with words. It was the desire to do this, 
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and the precise nature of the experiments that he performed, 
that gave its especial, ‘ Virgilian,’ character to almost every 
line he wrote. His experiments were at once delicate and daring ; 
of their daring and delicacy the Romans, more familiar than 
it is possible for us to be with the nuances of their tongue, must 
have had better means of judging than ever posterity has 
attained : they could tell, and we cannot, how far Virgil indulged 
his fancy in inventing words, in reviving archaistic words, and 
in using words in novel senses and novel combinations. It is 
strange, therefore, that time has left undimmed the charm of 
Virgil's art, and that we should recognise it unconsciously, doing 
homage to the effect without knowing fully the nature of the 
cause. 
In this respect there is one English poet who shares with him 
‘almost identical characteristics—Lord Tennyson. With him, as 
with Virgil, preoccupation with the use of language came to play 
a more and more important part in his composition, till it became 
‘with him, as with Virgil, at times an intolerable affectation ; 
with him, too, the interest of his later work often lies in the 
unheard felicities of, language in which he expresses the nuance 
of his meaning. When English is a dead language the novelty 
will have gone from such a phrase as : 


all her dress 
* Weft from her sides as water flowing away. 


Now that Latin is a dead language can we recapture the thrill 
given to its first readers by 


tota cohors . . . relictis Ad terram defluxit equis ? 
only by comparing a sentence which we recognise as an experi- 
ment in a living language— 


¢ their malice on the placid lip 
Froz’n by sweet sleep— 


can we appreciate such a phrase as Virgil’s 


nec umquam 
solvitur in somnos, oculisve aut pectore noctem accipit 


When we read that Lancelot ‘maddened with himself and 
moaned,’ we are struck by a sense of novelty which Roman 
readers would almost certainly have felt, but which we do not 
experience in reading such a phrase as ‘furor iraque mentem 
precipitat.’ 

Tennyson’s aptitude for periphrasis can hardly escape an 
English reader’s notice as long as English is a spoken tongue}; 
but how often in reading Virgil must we come without knowing 
it upon phrases which jarred upon their first readers just as 
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‘the knightly growth that fringed his lip’ and ‘ azure pillars of 
the hearth ’ jar upon us? If Virgil had been born in 1809 and 
had written in English, he might well have expressed the approach 
of his seventy-ninth birthday by declaring that 
The centuries three strong eights have met 
To drag me down to seventy nine. 


What seems in Tennyson at times an irritating preciosity in the 
combination of words—he speaks ‘Temple eaten terms’ for 
terms kept by eating dinners in the Temple—is observable in 
Virgil, particularly in his later work—he speaks of a boundary 
stone as being set up ‘litem ut discerneret arvis’ ; sometimes 
we are gainers over his contemporaries, and what seemed offensive 
to them is passed by us unnoticed ; sometimes the felicity must 
have depended upon the strangeness, and both together escape 
our attention. 

Experiments such as these were sometimes unsuccessful, 
but more often successful, and in the mass their effect was to 
widen the scope of the language, to increase its power as an 
instrument for the expression of thought. But language could 
not be so used without a certain sacrifice, and Virgil was forced 
to renounce qualities which have been the chief glory of other 
writers : speed is rarely a characteristic of his work, and glitter” 
never. He could never—partly because of his fondness for long 
periods, partly because, whatever the length of his periods, he 
loved to linger by the way—have written such lines as these of 
Ovid (Met., V. 648) : 

Jam super Europen sublimis et Asida terras 
Vectus erat iuvenis : Scythicas advertitur oras. 
Rex ibi Lyncus erat ; regis sublit ille penates ; 
Qua veniat, causamque viz, nomenque rogatus 
Et patriam, Patria est clare mihi, dixit, Athenz ; 
Triptolemus nomen. 


Such rapidity may have been in Virgil’s power ; it became less 
and less in his inclination. Nor would he have painted thus the 
following scene (Met., VII. 835) : 

Egredior silvasque peto; victorque per herbas, 

Aura veni, dixi, nostroque medere labori. 

Et subito gemitus inter mea verba videbar 

Nescio quos audisse. Veni, tamen, optima, dixi. 

Fronde levem rursus strepitum faciente caduca, 


Sum ratus esse feram: telumque volatile misi. 
Procris erat. 


Here is a picture painted with the utmost economy ; with the 
fewest and deftest possible touches : each touch is definite ; each 


word performs its own clear task. How rightly is Ovid made the 
Vor. CVIII—No. 644 MM 
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study of those who know but little Latin, and wish to learn 
themselves how properly to use it! But economy of words has 

, its drawback ; it cannot well indulge a luxury of feeling (M¢,, 
VII. 694) : 


Procris erat . . . rapte soror Orithyia, 

Si faciem moresque velis conferre duarum 

Dignior ipsa rapi. Pater hanc mihi iunxit Erectheus ; 
Hanc mihiiunxit amor. Felix dicebar, eramque ; 
Non ita dis visum est ; ac nunc quoque forsitan essem. 


~ A frugal tongue is the inadequate servant of a tender heart ; 
hard, clear words are ill-fitted to express a gentle and a vague 
emotion. Virgil, where he erred, erred in the opposite direction, 
He used language as an instrument for expressing nuances 
undreamed of by earlier or coeval Latin writers: his verbal 
sensibility was expressive of an equal sensibility of the emotions, 
It is not surprising that his manner differs from that of Ovid: 
he had so much more and such very different things to say. 
What is surprising is that to an age for which Latin is a dead 
language his art should be, of the two, the more deeply appreciated 
and admired. en 


Vv 
It has justly been observed that certain books ‘ have stood the 


test of time, and been admired through all the changes which the 
mind of man has suffered from the various revolutions of know- 
ledge, and the prevalence of contrary customs,’ and that ‘ the 
long continuance of their reputation proves that they are adequate 
to our faculties and agreeable to nature.’ The classics are 
endowed with this celestial stability: their beauties have been 
for twenty centuries before the world, never changing, ever open 
to those who are willing to undertake the labour of discovering 
them. Virgil’s art will always bring the same delight to those who 
know his language well enough to appreciate his manipulation of 
it; but because he himself expended much labour on these 
matters he claims an equal diligence from his readers. It is the 
forecast of no irrational pessimism that, as time proceeds, the 
number of those willing to sacrifice the hours and shoulder the 
burdens demanded by classical study, simply for the sake of 
appreciating the gifts which only a knowledge of classical 
languages can confer, will undergo a steady diminution. The 
desire for worldly success and for the accumulation of wealth, 
the passion to keep abreast of current affairs in their ever-increas- 
ing complexity, to obtain acquaintance with the swelling volume 
of the literature of subsequent ages, and to conform to the 
degraded canons imposed upon literature and esthetics by 4 
pseudo-scientific criticism—all these operate, and have never 
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done so more potently than they do at present, against the study 
and appreciation of the classics. 

' Such are the enemies of classical study. It has some- 
thing also to fear from its own injudicious partisans ; for the real 
qualities of classical literature are never more effectively distorted 
than by its own misguided and enthusiastic admirers. Their 
ranks, unhappily, show no sign of diminishing, and they assure 
the classics a prolonged if vicarious existence ; 2000 years hence 
it is possible that Virgil will still live—but only in translations, 
and only by means of the artificial respiration so often practised 
upon his works to-day: the breathing into them of a spirit 
alien to that of their creator. 


JOHN SPARROW. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


EUGENICAL REFORM 


III. Tse INTELLIGENTSIA 


Among the social problems of the day none is more difficult than 
the question, What to do with the Intelligentsia ? None also 
presents greater difficulties to the eugenist. This problem is 
often overlooked because the intelligentsia is nowhere numerous, 
its members are not often held in personal esteem, and they are 
rarely to be found amongst the ruling circles (or rings) of modern 
societies. So it is hastily assumed that the intelligentsia is a 
negligible quantity. _ But the influence an intelligentsia exercises 
is quite disproportionate to its numbers and personal distinc- 
tion, and for some purposes is decisive. The purveyors of new 
‘ideas of a social or political sort can do little without its aid. 
The eugenist therefore must seek, if possible, to propitiate 
the intelligentsia. 

Even numerically a more or less extensive intelligentsia is 
found in all ‘ civilised ’ societies. True, it is nowhere dominant, 
and its treatment varies. Sometimes it is treated brutally, 
as by Russia, which has made the interesting but hazardous 
experiment of driving out most of her intelligentsia, and is 
trying to crush and extirpate the remainder. Nevertheless, 
the non-Russian intelligentsia is so little ‘ class-conscious ’ as to 
show a good deal of sympathy with the Russian experiment. 
In Anglo-Saxon countries little intelligentsia is grown, and it is 
usually treated with tolerant contempt. It is stupidly overlooked 
that the intelligentsia performs an important social function, well 
or ill, and may do invaluable public service. It should not be 
taken for granted, therefore, that an intelligentsia is necessarily 
worthless or contemptible. 

Indeed, it may even be suggested that, as every country has 
the Jews, so also it has the intelligentsia, it deserves. The Rus- 
sians should have remembered this, even though their intelligentsia 
was such as their novelists described, and partly justified their 

“Revolution. Certainly the intelligentsia is a social product, a 
resultant of social conditions, a by-product of the prevalent 
education. It is not born, but made, and may be made well 
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or ill. So its quality is quite variable. And whether or not a 
society recognises its responsibility for the quality of its intelli- 
gentsia, it can hardly disclaim responsibility for its quantity. For 
its numbers in every country clearly depend on the sort of educa- 
tion with which the young are nourished. 

I have already remarked on one of the characteristics of the 
Anglo-Saxon world, that it does not breed much intelligentsia. 
It is too healthy and healthy-minded, or too Philistine. It is 
also too much addicted to keeping its eye on the main chance, 
to the pursuit of the almighty dollar, to the making of a career, 
to support a flourishing intelligentsia. Lastly, it takes itself 
in all its pursuits too seriously, especially its sports; whereas 
an intelligentsia is more prone to play than to work, and disposed 
to make fun of the idols and conventions the masses worship.‘ 

It is true, however, that nowhere does the intelligentsia amount 
to more than an infinitesimal minority. Not that on this account 
its social importance should be under-rated. Itis very important, 
much more than the rest of society realises, though not perhaps 
as important as it thinks itself. Not that we should grudge it 
the good conceit it has of itself. For to think oneself important 
is the beneficent illusion which sustains and stimulates us all. 
Still, the social function which the intelligentsia performs is beyond 
doubt vitally important. For its co-operation is essential to the - 
success of any social movement and to the introduction of any 
new idea. If it likes, or rather if it likes it not, it has the power 
of strangling it, of interposing an impenetrable screen between 
anew idea and the many whom it concerns, and so of preventing 
the unthinking masses from ever hearing of its existence. That 
this is so will appear if we ask the question, What after all 7s 
the intelligentsia ? 


I 


The intelligentsia may best be defined as a collective term for _ 
the people who are interested in ideas. Now most people are not 
sointerested. They have not a mind for ideas, and so are devoid 
of the personal equipment needed for joining the intelligentsia. 
Moreover, they cannot afford to do so, being far too busy making 
their living. So the intelligentsia presupposes a certain degree 
of leisure and laxity of attachment to the basic needs of life. Or, 
alternatively, a profession or mode of life which entails encounters 
with ideas and demands a certain interest in them. 


The idle rich do not supply many recruits to the intelligentsia. - 
There are too devoted to sports, too absorbed in the routine of 
social ‘ functions,’ to spare it more than a few eccentrics. Artistic _ 
and literary circles are more prolific and yield most of those who 


would pride themselves on belonging to the intelligentsia. The 
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higher journalism also is a great recruiting and play ground for the 
intelligentsia. 

Journalism, moreover, ministers, not only to the economic 
needs, but also to the intellectual vices, of those who compose the 
intelligentsia. In other words, journalism not only helps them to 
make their living, but also titillates their intellectual interests, 
That is, they have the sort of intelligence which naturally assumes 
a journalistic attitude towards its objects. So the journalist 

‘becomes the typical mouthpiece of the intelligentsia. To under. 
stand the latter we must study the journalist. 


SESEBSREF S 


2. 
ef 


II 

Now the journalist is a very prominent, important, and formid- 
able factor in modern affairs, though he is not, of course, devoid of 
weaknesses and vices. He has not usually the very highest order 
of intelligence. Indeed, he is almost bound to be superficial in 
_his judgments, because he has to cultivate a certain facile and 
flashy but rapidly responsive intelligence, and particularly 
because he has notimetothink. Hehas, no doubt, a certain interest 
‘in new things, being-more or less of anewspaper man. But notall 
novelties are news, and they cannot as such reckon on a sympa- 
thetic reception by journalists. For one thing, novelties are 
not always easy to understand, especially at the first and super- 
ficial glance, which is usually all that the journalist can afford 
to bestow upon them. For as we saw, he is often a superficial 
thinker, and always has to make up his mind in a hurry. Also 
he has, of course, his prejudices and inveterate habits of thought 
like other men, while his experience of the world has probably 
rendered him cynical, and his experience of the manufacture of 

news sceptical. 


So he usually finds it the path of least resistance to ridicule 

‘a new idea in an airy, irresponsible but ignorant way, rather than 
to take the time and trouble to expound it seriously, or even to 

report it fairly. Especially if he is in the employ of an established 

organ of conservative public opinion, he will inevitably feel that 

this for him is the path of safety. For in such an organ every- 


thing is cut and dried and must be handled in the traditional 
and customary manner, lest it should shock the old women of 
both sexes among its readers. At most a new idea may be 
ventilated, tentatively and apologetically, during the silly season. 
For then the strenuousness of close attention to politics or 
business or athletics may be relaxed a little, and a new 
»idea may occasionally be allowed to disport itself a little in the 
public Press, especially if it is gaily and suitably arrayed in 
cap and bells. But usually the journalist will realise that in the 
eyes of his clientéle it is enough for an idea to be new and unfamiliar 
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for it to be regarded with suspicion. It may really be quite 
harmless and anything but revolutionary. It may even be the 
very thing the public wants and the salvation, could they but 


recognise it, of the very people who distrust it and are groaning 
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hemto {| under oppressions which it would relieve. It is just the fre- 
ferests, — quency of this situation which justifies the description of the Con- 
ssumes | servatives as the stupid party. But the journalist of course 






fully understands all this, and as a rule he finds that it pays him- 
best to make fun of any new idea he reports. It was for reasons 
of this sort, no doubt, that Aristophanes deluged with ridicule - 
the new ideas of the most creative age the world has ever seen, 
the ideas of the Sophists and Socrates, of Euripides and Plato. 


rnalist 
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ormid- Nevertheless, if he conforms a little to convention, the jour- 
roid of | alist is in a very strong position intellectually. He has the 
order | ear of the whole public, and not merely of its long-eared section. 
‘ial in For he is the only writer whose writings are read by all, and what 
e and he says goes. He reaches all, and not merely a small coterie. 






ularly He alone, moreover, is read by the people who matter. The 
terest | people who control affairs and really do things that determine « 
ot all | the course of events, the politicians, business men, and trade 
mpa- union leaders, do not in general read: still less do they read 






books dealing with new ideas. But they must, and do, read - 
newspapers. Hence they become dependent on the journalist 






















su - 
ifford for their intellectual provender, and hear only of such novelties as 
‘ficial | the latter chooses to impart to them. This may in part account 
Also | for their growing poverty in ideas, their incapacity for construc- “ 
yught tive change, and their pathetic insistence in reiterating worn- 
ably out and worthless nostrums. A secondary reason for the 
re of lack of ideas in modern politics is that the enormous size 
of modern States calls for the standardisation of programmes — 

icule | and for machine-made politics, and crushes out practically all 
than independence and originality of mind. Also the specialists who 
n to occasionally stumble upon new ideas find it much safer and more 
shed congenial not to emerge from the seclusion of their laboratories 
that and lecture-rooms and the obscurity of their technical termi- 
ery- nologies, and do not often give the journalist interviews in which 
onal | hecan expound and exploit their views. At present it seems to be 
n of chiefly the astronomers who are willing to provide the journalist 
r be with ‘copy’; but then it is so much safer to express opinions 
son. about what is happening at a distance of many thousands of 
; or light-years than about the unemployment statistics of the next 
new | parish or the prospects of the Lancashire cotton mills, 
the 
1 in III 

In these circumstances, can the journalist be expected to 





take an intelligent interest in questions of eugenics? It seems 
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very doubtful. For the subject seems naturally to lend itself 
at first to ribaldry of the Aristophanic kind. And even admitting 
that in time this sort of thing is bound to wear itself out, asa 
member of the intelligentsia the journalist belongs to a class 
which is naturally biassed, by its origin and mode of life, against 
any thorough-going scheme of eugenical reform. 


IV 


To understand this, we should consider how an intelligentsia 
grows up in a modern society. It has already been remarked that 
an intelligentsia is a social product and relative to a definite 
type of education. It springs up as a natural reaction from the 

- educational methods practised in a country. Now, educational 
methods are necessarily adapted, in the first instance, to. the 
masses to be educated; consequently they are not altogether 
suited to the exceptional few. Or, alternatively, they may foster 
in the latter an excessive consciousness of their superiority, 
and incite them to look down on the masses with contempt. 
For both these reasons there is likely to arise an antithesis and 
antagonism between the masses and the intelligentsia, such that 
an idea which appeals to the former is not likely to be approved 
by the latter, and vice versd. Further, it is natural that the 
educational systems, and generally the social conventions, of 
any society should arouse criticism, and be seen through by the 
more penetrating minds in each generation, as they grow up. 
These minds, moreover, form the natural recruiting ground for 
the intelligentsia. The outcome is that the intelligentsia is 
always disposed to be critical of the institutions under which it 
has grown up, and often is in more or less open and serious revolt 
against the social order. 

Usually, however, the roots of its criticisms do not strike very 
deep. They apprehend the superficial incongruities and stupidities 
of social conventions, but not their underlying wisdom. They 
resent the harshnesses and absurdities of social control and the 
hardships of hard cases, without realising that some control of 
individual vagaries is necessary and beneficial: hence they are 
little disposed to welcome self-control, even as an ideal, and shrink 
from anything that involves prolonged or ‘ascetic’ training. 
Consequently in all affairs of the sexes they are all for ‘ liberty.’ 
Let everyone do as he pleases, regardless of the future and of 
the consequences of his acts. Never mind about posterity, which 
has done nothing for the present generation that it should curtail 
itsfreedom. Even asit is, insufficient for the day are the pleasures 
thereof. So eugenics appears to be merely an addition to the 
silly restrictions which cramp the style, and stimulate the revolt, 

of the young inteJJectual. No doubt he subsequently finds it 
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expedient to modify these convictions as he grows older, sobers, 
and settles down to the business of making his way in life; but 
they are evidently antagonistic to the eugenical concern with 
the recruiting of the race as a highly responsible undertaking, 
calling for long views, forethought, and self-sacrifice from all the 
parties to it. Even after sowing his wild oats the former rebel 
is hardly likely to be converted to the eugenical ideal; he is 
much more likely to turn materialist, restrict his family, and to 
sacrifice his progeny to his ambition. 


V 


Nor are the other items of the eugenical programme much 
better suited to appeal to the intelligentsia. The eugenical ideal / 
demands the highest possible development of all human faculties— 
physical, mental, and moral. So it will look with favour on the 
bodily exercises and sports which play such a prominent part 
in our bringing up of the young, and are rightly considered 
salutary. It will not, of course, content itself with athletics or 
value them for their own sake; but it will ever bear in mind 
that the original meaning of ‘ asceticism ’ was simply ‘ training,’ 
and that the ascetic’s severities were originally admired (as they , 
still are in India) as athletic feats of spiritualendurance. The in- 
telligentsia, on the other hand, is composed merely of intellectuals. , 
It abhors athletics. Indeed, many of its members probably 
became intellectuals precisely because they loathed the ‘ com- 
pulsory games ’ they were made to play at school. Nor have they 
since learned to love the outdoor life and exercises. Their habitat 
is urban, or at most suburban ; they move and have their being“ 
in Fleet Street or on the boulevards. What suggestion, then, 
could be naturally more repulsive to them than a summons to 
humanity to go into training to transcend itself, in order that it 
might attain the far distant end of a superior race? Hardly 
even the eugenist’s reprobation of sexual licence and promiscuous 
breeding. 

There is every reason to fear, therefore, that our regular 
‘intelligentsia can never be induced to take up eugenical ideas 
with any degree of enthusiasm. Most of them will feel that these 
ideas are too discordant with their mode of life, however cogently 
they are put forward. Only negative services, therefore, to 
the cause of eugenics can be expected from most of the intelli- 
gentsia. They may be induced to perform their normal social 
service of taking note of new ideas. They may be willing to talk 
about them, and to damn them with faint praise. They may 
even be goaded into disputing and denouncing them. And they 
may thereby draw attention to them in more important quarters, 
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in which ideas are not usually noticed at all and which depend 
on the intelligentsia to become aware of new ideas at all. We 
should not, therefore, despair of eugenical reform merely because 
neither the journalist nor the other components of our present 
intelligentsia can be trusted to provide the motive force needed 
to bring the case for eugenics effectively before the public. We 
may get it taken up by other, stronger, and more earnest, social 
forces. 


VI 


In what directions shall we look for such support ? In the 
first place, it should be made quite clear that no practicable 
scheme of eugenic progress should rely at all on politics. It should 
not presuppose to start with any appreciable amount of State 
support. It should not require legislation in any notable or 
revolutionary measure. It should not appeal for help or favours 
to politicians of any party. For the politician is a broken reed 

‘ for any real reform to lean on, Considered as a class he is not, 

~in modern democracies, a leader of public opinion, but a follower, 
even when he is popularly hailed as a leader. He will not, there- 
fore, blaze a trail into unexplored regions of thought or action, 
though when someone else has pointed out the way he may 
sometimes be prevailed upon to advance along it, cautiously 
and timorously, if he can be persuaded that not too many of his 
adherents will become stragglers by the wayside. He is too 
keenly conscious that his primary duties are to keep his party 
together and to repeat its slogans, to keep his ear to the ground and 
to keep a sharp eye on the impending saltations of the electoral 
cat, just round the corner and outside his range of vision. Con- 
sequently his political programme is essentially composed of 

- ground-bait for votes and ephemeral devices for evading pressing 
problems and tiding over the week-end. When he has to adopt 
a new expedient he is more likely than not to clutch at any 
nostrum that promises to extricate him from a difficulty of the 
moment. In short, in a democracy at any rate, he has to be 
more or less of a humbug and an opportunist, who cannot afford 
to look far ahead, and who most of the time has as little knowledge: 
of what waters he is steering the Ship of State into as his blindest 
followers. The eugenist therefore ‘should not look to politics 
for aid ; he may, however, rest assured that when he has proved 
his case and converted the public, politicians will be ready enough 
to advocate any legislation that may be requisite or desirable. 

In default of the politicians, the journalists and the intelli- 
gentsia proper, in what directions shall we look for the necessary 
social support of eugenical endeavours? There would appear 
to be two great professions which it should be possible 
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epend to interest in eugenics and whose support might prove sufficient. 
| We Though not normally to be numbered among the intelligentsia 
cause proper, because too much preoccupied with their professional work 
resent to have much attention to bestow on ideas in general, they might 





perform the functions of an intelligentsia for the purpose in hand, 
because of the great affinity of the eugenical idea for their pro- 
fessional work, and its very direct bearing upon their problems. 
Hence if any considerable proportion of these professions could - 
be converted to eugenics the case for eugenics would be effectively 
brought before the public. The professions in question are the 








































a the doctors and the teachers. The former even now are probably in 
cable a latent sympathy with eugenics, which needs merely to be 
ould organised and rendered vocal: for their professional work must 
State have made them very extensively aware of the evils which result 
le or from the dysgenical practices of our present civilisation. And they 
Ours know, of course, the many defects of man’s bodily machine, the 
reed limitations of the medical art, and the need for a radical improve- 
not, ment in our physical endowment if the possibilities of a healthy 
wer, and happy existence are to be widely realised. Many of them 
lere- must know also that, in spite of the many and magnificent 
tion, achievements of modern medical science, they are fighting a 
may losing battle with disease, simply because the material upon which 
usly they exercise their art is progressively deteriorating. This 
f his deterioration, doubtless, makes more work for doctors, and work 
too for more doctors; but the medical profession as a whole may 
urty surely be credited with rising above a narrow professionalism and 
and with willingness to bring about an improvement in the human race. 
oral But their sympathy with this cause is nevertheless subject 
on- to certain professional limitations. Because the defects they 
_ of encounter and are called upon to cure are primarily physical, 
sing they are inclined to lay a somewhat exclusive and one-sided 
opt stress on the physical items in the eugenical programme. They 
ny hardly realise that it would be vain to turn man into a better 
the animal, if one did not simultaneously develop in him a better 
be mind and better morals. Further, the ordinary doctor has to be 
ord careful how he assumes the part of a social reformer. He must 
ige not affront the prejudices of his patients, he must be cautious 
est in advocating anything which is very much in advance of public 
ics opinion. It is only the leaders of the profession, the big specialists 
ed and consultants, who are in a position to speak out and to give 
gh the public a lead. Happily, some of them have already done so, 
and others could no doubt be persuaded to follow suit. 
li 
ry VII 
ar In this respect what is true of the doctors holds also largely 





le of the teachers. They, too, have to be circumspect, and many of 
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them, especially headmasters, are apt to carry circumspection 
to the pitch of complete conventionality. But in other respects 
they have several advantages over the doctors. In the first 
place, they have direct access to the young, the hope of humanity 
when it is a question of progressive change—that is, to minds 
which are still plastic and receptive of new ideas, and not yet 
-fossilised and sunk in ruts of habit. Moreover, they are more 
directly, and quite specially, concerned with the intellectual 
and moral features of the eugenical programme, for intellectual 
training is almost entirely, and moral training is very largely, 
in their charge. Finally, in this country at least, they have not 
a little to say also about the bodily training of the young. If 
converted to eugenics, and properly instructed, therefore, they 
could transform public opinion with almost miraculous rapidity. 
They could impress on their pupils the unitary nature of educa- 
-tion as a harmonising of all faculties, a realising of all possibilities, 
a training for all-round fitness. They could develop and expand 
youthful admiration for physical prowess into aspiration to all- 
round excellence—as, indeed, they already often try to do. In 
short, they could ta to shame the sordid reality of our actual 
conditions by holding out to the young, and through them to 
their cynical seniors, the glittering ideal of a better world inhabited 
by intrinsically better men, stronger, healthier, cleverer, nobler, 
more self-controlled and more beautiful, than the accidents of 
evolution and the incidents of history have allowed us to become. 


VIII 


If the teachers and the doctors can be converted to eugenics, 
we shall hardly need any further help. But of course they will 
need to be instructed by the ‘ pure ’ scientists, primarily the biolo- 
gists, but also the physiologists, psychologists, and sociologists. 
But in social affairs too much must not be expected from pure 
science. For the pure scientists are too deeply corroded with 

*“ scientific caution ’ to intervene in social questions. This means, 
mostly, that they are so specialised that they are not interested 
in the applications of science: also that they are not heroes, 
and shrink from taking responsibilities. Moreover, few of them 
are able to free the expression of their thought sufficiently from 
technicality, to render it intelligible to those that do not share 
their specialty. Lastly, it should not perhaps surprise us to 
find that many of them should insist on postponing all action 
upon undisputed scientific knowledge until some distant day 
when certain purely technical controversies which engross them 
have been finally settled. These do not reflect that it makes 
little or no difference to the practical applications of eugenics 
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whether the Lamarckians or the Darwinians or the Mendelians 
are right about the disputed points in their several theories of 
heredity, and that meanwhile the people are perishing, because 
nothing is done to stop their deteriorating in a suicidal social order 
which prefers to recruit itself from its admittedly inferior stocks.“ 


IX 


It may excite surprise that there should not have been in this 
connexion any mention of a great profession to which in former 
days any question involving moral issues would most certainly 
have been referred for authoritative decision. But it is precisely 
in matters of faith and morals that we can no longer look for 
guidance to the clerical profession. Unfortunately for us and for 
itself it has been reduced to silence and no longer ventures to 
make heard its voice in the discussion of the new problems which 
beset us. Its declared policy has been so rigid a conservatism , 
that it has lost its intellectual initiative. For over 1500 years 
the Christian Churches have not seen fit officially to introduce 
any alteration into the Creeds in which they stereotyped the 
revelations with which they had been entrusted. By so doing 
they have intimated not obscurely that the immense growth of 
secular knowledge during this period has been totally devoid 
of spiritual significance, and has added nothing to our under- 
standing of the nature and meaning of life. In this they may have 
been right, though it does not look probable. 

But it is obviously false that the enormous changes in social 
conditions and in the organisation of human life which have taken 
place since the decay of the Roman Empire have made no differ- 
ence to Christian ethics. Though all the Churches are reluctant 
to admit it, the contents of morals change, and moral valuations 
are slowly but surely adjusted to the conditions of life, even though 
the forms of obligation persist. So the clerical claim that morals 
are immutable and unprogressive is not maintainable in practice, 
and in face of the facts. Actually striking changes have occurred 
in moral valuations. The ‘contemplative’ life of the hermit - 
and the monk is no longer regarded as the highest ideal of conduct, 
even in Catholic countries, and the Promised Land of the ascetic 
has been shifted to Tibet. Nor is indiscriminate alms-giving 
accounted a virtue any longer. Of the Seven Deadly Sins two 
at least are practically obsolete ; for no one now would seriously 
reckon ‘ acedia’ and gluttony among the seven worst of moral 
failings, while the reprobation of avarice has been tempered by a 
recognition of its affinity with the saving disposition which is 
such a valuable asset in modern economy. In many countries the 
laws and customs of marriage and divorce are in constant flux, and 
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no one can foresee in what institutions their evolution will end, 
The Church of Rome, which has most prided herself on her rigid 
adherence to apostolic tradition, has come nearest to upholding 
the ancient standards; but even Rome has woefully failed to 
preserve a decent length of the feminine skirt, and is fighting a 
losing battle against the practice of birth-control to which the 
Anglican bishops have just made a graceful but unavoidable 
surrender. The fate which has overtaken the dogma of Papal 
infallibility, however, most signally illustrates the drawbacks 
of a ‘standpat ’ policy. The Pope is infallible in his pronounce- 
ments ¢x cathedra on matters of faith and morals; but this 
‘ privilege is so dangerous to use that he never divulges when he 
is making such infallible pronouncements ! 
Thus by their unprogressiveness the Churches. have lost 
‘ control over the movements of opinion and the changes of valua- 
tions. They have incurred also the more serious charge of a lack 
of faith in their own mission. For ought they not to have used 
» the capital of truth with which they were endowed to advance 
to further truths? Have they not acted exactly like the man 
in the parable who to preserve his talent buried it, instead of using 
it to earn more? So the social reformer finds himself forced to 
‘ neglect the Churches. He cannot expect any active support 
from them; but neither need he fear any effective opposition. 
He may rest assured that if and when he succeeds in carrying 
through a salutary change in social ethics without their aid they 
will discover that it is quite in order, and by no means con- 
trary to Scripture. 


x 


To conclude : the prospects of eugenics, though anything but 
assured, are not hopeless. For though there exist great masses 
of dulness and inertia to be moved, and though nothing more than 
partial and half-hearted support will be forthcoming from our 
present intelligentsia, there exist also social forces which can be 
effectively enlisted in a eugenical crusade, which will convince 
the country of the very urgent need for eugenical reform. For 
such propaganda the Eugenics Society is not unlikely to be 
equipped with the necessary means. For, happily, the fortune 
left to it, very appropriately by a successful farmer, Mr. Henry 
Twitchin, enables it to make a vigorous beginning in the arduous 
enterprise of converting an ignorant and unbelieving world. 


peoeoce cers BP EBBEBESF? 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
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SOME AFRICAN ANIMALS 


Tuis article is not intended as a fragment of a technical zoological 
opus, nor as a recital of the detailed adaptations or strange life- 
histories of a few of the continent’s hundreds of thousands of 
animal species, nor yet as a bit of popular natural history concern- 
ing its larger mammals and other prominent creatures, already 
almost too well, and certainly too much, described. It is merely 
an attempt to set down some of the most striking facts of animal 
life observed by a three-months’ traveller who happens also to be 
a biologist, and some of the trains of thought to which they give 
rise. 


In the first place, Africa is the continent most remarkable for 
the number and variety of its large mammals. Where else can 
you see a hundred great aquatic beasts, like hippo, in one glance, 


find creatures like giraffe, as tall as watch-towers, see herds of a 
thousand head—zebra, gnu, gazelle, and all the other various 
buck—or hear the roaring of lions so often and so readily ? Where 
else can one still discover big animals new to science, like the 
okapi, the giant forest-hog, or the strange hyena-like creature 
only this year sent back from Uganda? Africa boasts the largest 
of all living land animals, the largest fresh-water mammal, and 
two of the three lone survivors of man’s nearest kin, the higher 
anthropoid apes. 

Many have marvelled at this abundance of large life, so 
spectacularly displayed to the traveller arriving from the coast 
before his train windows: but why is it so? We can marvel, 
partly because at home in temperate countries we have killed off 
all the big creatures until there is little left to marvel at. Partly, 
too, because Africa is tropical ; for though in sheer numbers of 
animals temperate regions may rival the tropics, yet the tropics, 
with their richness and their permanent luxuriance, will always 
excel in variety. And partly because Central Africa, though 
tropical, is largely dry. Where the tropics are not dry, all the 
solid ground in them is covered with forest. And forest is bad 
country for seeing game. Game there may be in abundance, but 
it will not be in large herds ; nor will it ever be conspicuous. But 
Africa east of the Congo basin and the western Rift is largely a 
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dry country, with broad arid plains, 3000 to 5000 feet above sea 
level. Here you can readily see any game that exists. And 
though the grass may often be scanty, and much of it dries right 
up in the dry season, yet the extent of the country is so vast that 
the great herds can simply migrate from one plain to another, 
from open plains to river-banks, from river-banks to foot-hills, 
as the need arises. 

The pampas and other plains of eastern South America might 
show us a fauna almost equally amazing ; but during the last Ice 
Age some strange fate overtook the great majority of its members, 
and the horses, the tank-armadilloes, the giant sloths, the toxo- 
donts, ‘and other queer ungulates of many types no longer found 
upon the earth, were all mysteriously extinguished, at most a few 
hundred thousand years ago. 

But if climatic changes in other parts of the world have helped 
to leave the African zoo unique, man has also helped. He has 
cleared the lions out of the lands north and east of the Mediter- 
ranean, the elephant out of the North African littoral, the wolves 
out of England, the bears and urochs out of Central Europe, the 
bison out of the great American plains. And he has been at it 
since the old Stone Age ; it is quite likely that the extinction of 
creatures like the mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros was due as 
much to human destructive skill as to change of climate. What- 
ever the multiplicity of causes, the East African fauna of large 
animals is unrivalled. May man at last turn from destroyer to 
preserver and keep it in its full glory. 

But in many ways the birds and small creatures of Africa are 
more remarkable than the large mammals, and certainly less well 
known. I will begin with a fact about flowers which links on to 
animal life. Even the most casual observer in East Africa must 
be struck by the abundance of red flowers—not pink, like our 
temperate campions or thrifts or pinks, nor mixed with blue to give 
a purple-red, like our foxgloves or milkworts, knapweeds or dead- 
nettles—but real red, pure scarlet or pure flame. The erythrina 
tree lights innumerable hillsides with its tufted fires of scarlet, all 
the more conspicuous because every leaf is shed before it blooms. 
Then there are the flame-trees and the flamboyants which make 
Dar-es-Salaam so violently bright in their season. There are the 
leonotus, common plants of the wayside, tall herbs with a series 
of round balls of flame-orange flowers; there are scarlet frizzy- 
headed lilies in Uganda woods; there are the magnificent 
hibiscus, big red trumpets with stamens and pistil protruding far 
and proudly like the trumpet’s jet of sound made visible ; red-hot 
pokers, orange-red aloes, and many other red-flowered plants. 

I had been struck by this riot of red, but had not troubled my 
head to ask myself why. However, I suppose the habit of looking 
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for reasons gets so ingrained in the scientist that I had asked the 
question subconsciously. Anyhow, one day the answer flashed 
into my mind unsought. It is because of the many flower-visiting 
birds, the abundant members of the family Nectariniide, or 
sun-birds, which get most of their nourishment from nectar, sup- 
plemented by the insects they find in and by the corollas. Now 


_ bees have eyes which are sensitive to some of the ultra-violet 


rays invisible to us: but to red they are not attuned—it is no 
colour to them at all, but merely blackness. Birds, on the other 
hand, are sensitive to red ; and whether they actually prefer it, 
or whether the flowers that set out to attract birds have developed 
acolour invisible to insects so as to remain unvisited by creatures 
to which they are not adapted, and by which they cannot be 
fertilised, it is certainly true that, just as the generality of moth- 
flowers, destined to be visited at night, are white and scented, so 
the generality of bird-flowers are red. And this scarlet of the 
bird-flowers, forced on them by natural selection, is in itself 
further dependent upon tropical conditions. For birds to exist 
whose staple of existence is provided by flowers you must have 
aland where flowers can bloom all the year round. Not only that, 
but birds small enough to visit flowers must live in a warm 
climate, for in a cold one the relatively huge amount of surface 


which they expose would make it very hard for them to keep up 
their temperature. 

If tropical warmth is one of the chain of causes which gives 
rise to sun-birds, honey-eaters, humming-birds, and the red 
flowers with which their existence is bound up, it has other more 
direct and more serious consequences. It encourages reptiles and 
insects at the expense of birds and mammals. Birds and mammals 
share a peculiarity which is one of the triumphs of evolution : 
their tissues are no longer subjected to the varying temperature 
of the outer environment, for they live in an internal environ- 
ment whose temperature is constant. They possess not only 
their own heating system, but one whose heat is regulated. It is 
on account of this that mammals and birds can penetrate far up 
into high latitudes, while reptiles and amphibia cannot. To take 
but one example, the British Isles possess half a dozen species of 
amphibians and all north Central Europe only a dozen; East 
Africa about 200. The difference of mean annual temperature 
between Northern Europe and Central Africa is about 20 degrees 
C.: and as a result the mean annual activity of a cold-blooded 
animal is about six times as great in Uganda as it is in Yorkshire. 
Thus it is no wonder that mammals and birds, while pre-eminent 
in temperate latitudes, have to share their supremacy with 
reptiles and insects in the tropics. 

It is perhaps the insects that impress one most of all in Africa 
Voi. CVIII—No. 644 NN 
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—the mere numerical quantity of them (where but in the tropics 
could you have lights put out by insects and run the risk of 
suffocation by them, as is narrated of the lake-fly ?), their appal- 
ling variety (the layman perhaps does not grasp the fact that the 
number of kinds of African insect is to be reckoned, not by mere 
thousands, but is of the order of magnitude of a hundred thousand; 
nor that dozens of new species are being discovered and described 
every year), their ceaseless activity all the year round (for there 
is no winter, and the dry season is only a very relative check to 
their activity), and the number of them that are engaged in 


spreading disease, attacking crops, or otherwise damaging man . 


and his property. 

Africa’s big animals have been photographed almost ad 
nauseam. I endeavoured to get pictures of some of these smaller 
creatures. One should, of course, have a great deal of time and 
patience for any sort of nature photography, but with a fixed 
programme I had no chance of searching for subjects, and could 
only take the rare opportunities that presented themselves, And 
even these I sometimes missed. I bungled a fine chance of five 
dung-beetles making themselves balls of dung out of a single 
piece of excrement, and, owing to sheer laziness (no one who has 
not walked a long way under an equatorial sun knows the distaste 
for further expenditure of energy which one can thus acquire in 
Africa !), I failed to walk a quarter of a mile to get my camera 
for a picture of a river—there is no other word—of driver ants, 
and another day another quarter of a mile for about 200 butter- 
flies of about twenty different kinds, all drinking at one little 
patch of wet mud. But a very large praying mantis having 
flown into the rest-house one night, I secured him in a glass and 
made a portrait of him next morning. The mantids are among 
the relatively few carnivorous insects—a fantastic epitome of 
miniature but cruel voracity. And later I got a photograph ofa 
large caterpillar still crawling about though covered with the 
white cocoons of ichneumon-flies, and therefore eaten out inside 
to little more than a walking shell—another horrible product of 
Nature’s amorality, confutation in itself of all the sentimentalism 
about a purposeful and beneficent Creator. 

It is, however, the ants and the termites which are the most 
wonderful small creatures of the tropics, and I secured one or 
two pictures of these. One of the most familiar sights in East 
Africa is gall-acacia scrub. Gall-acacias grow in dry, barren 
country ; they are pretty when in leaf, and still more when 
covered with their little scented flower-balls ; but for most of the 
year they are nasty little trees, anywhere from 3 to 30 feet high, 
armed with formidable spines 14 inches long, and dotted over 
with peculiar black swellings the size of a large chestnut. These 
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swellings are the galls, and they are almost invariably inhabited 
by living colonies of ants. Tap a gall, and out of the little entry- 
hole which they have gnawed there swarm a couple of dozen 
little black ants, to rush about angrily, with abdomen stuck 
straight up in air, looking for the intruder. There must be many 
millions of gall-acacias in East Africa; each acacia will bear 
scores, or even hundreds, of galls; and most of the gails will 
harbour dozens of ants. There seems little reason to doubt that 
the ants help in protecting the plant. The thorns keep bigger 
animals from the leaves, while the ants deal with lesser enemies. 
There is also no doubt that the ants take on the véle of guardians 
merely because they find convenient houses provided for them in 
the shape of the galls. But nobody knows for certain whether 
the acacia grows these structures unaided, or whether some 
irritation or secretion of the ants is needed to set the plant proli- 
ferating the gall, as that of other animals is needed for other galls. 
In favour of the latter alternative is the fact that now and again 
you see a gall-acacia without galls, though growing in the midst 
of gall-bearing trees. 

Termites are more essentially tropical than ants; one has 
no idea of their prevalence till one goes to a hot country. Coming 
back from the Congo through western Uganda, we came round a 
corner into view of a plain extending several miles and apparently 
covered with corn-stooks. Corn-stooks, on the Uganda plains— 
it gave one a queer feeling of unreality ; but then suddenly we 
tumbled to the fact that they were all termite-nests, hundreds 
upon hundreds of them, 5 or 6 feet high, spaced over the plain at 
regular intervals of about 30 yards. These were comparatively 
small nests ;* other kinds of termites built nests 15 feet high or 
more. One biggish nest was dug open for me. It was exciting 
to see their little underground gardens, chambers filled with the 
white mass of the special fungus which they cultivate. And most 
exciting of all was the royal chamber in which lives the bloated 
queen, repulsive beyond all belief in her flabby pink-whitishness. 
Her stretched skin is so translucent that you have sight of tubes 
and strings floating about in the liquid interior : one thanked God 
for the opacity of the human abdomen. By her side is the king, 
her spouse, not a hundredth of her bulk, but yet bigger than any 
of the other misshapen specialists that make up a termite nation. 
The natives call him the askari—the policeman. I took the 
queen out and put her in a soap-dish for the night. She is so 
tuned up to egg-production that she cannot restrain herself ; 
before morning well over 1000 eggs—little long-oval whitish things 
—had been laid by her. 

Another peculiarity of ant and termite life in the tropics is 


that, with the intensity of competition, many species have taken 
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to the trees, where they make compact nests either of rammed 
earth or of carton—chewed wood-pulp. None of the tree-termite 
nests that I examined had any of the typical soldiers, huge-jawed 
and massive-headed, which defend the ordinary ground nests. In 
their place there swarm out as defenders the most fantastic crea- 
tures, their heads swollen and drawn out into a neck like phials, 
In point of fact, their heads are phials. They are filled with 
glands which secrete a horribly adhesive material, and their 
method of fighting is to squeeze some of this out at the hole at 
the tip of the phial-spout, thoroughly gumming up their enemies, 
They thus share with a few other insects, modern men, and skunks 
the distinction of having invented chemical warfare. All worker 
termites—another fantastic and rather horrible fact—are white 
and pigmentless and cannot stand the light of day. In order not 
to waste any working time, however, they build tunnels of wood- 
pulp down the trunk of the tree so as to get at decaying wood and 
other food on the ground below. Break open one of these tunnels, 
and you will see the double file of these wretched gnomes hurry 
away into safe obscurity. 

Then protective coloration and mimicry, with the greater 
intensity of compétition in the tropics, runs to a pitch beyond 
what one is accustomed to at home. Grey-brown grasshoppers 
pulled out to look like sticks, green grasshoppers striped like grass 
leaves, brown grasshoppers with their bodies and legs all distorted 
to give them the semblance of a dead leaf on the ground, bugs 
modelled to seem like thorns or like seeds, spiders like bird- 
droppings, spiders mimicking ants, with their one-too-many pair 
of legs held out to simulate the antennz which they lack—the 
most casual search reveals wonder after wonder. 

It is a matter of great surprise that more people in Africa do 
not take up some branch of natural history as a hobby. If you 
have the collector’s instinct, there are still thousands of new 
species waiting to be discovered and described. There is always 
the chance of enduring fame—ere perennior—in having a new 
animal baptised Smithi, or whatever your name may be. If you 
are more interested in the habits of living things and the meaning 
of natural phenomena, the unexplored field is much more vast 
and rich. And yet ninety-nine out of every hundred white men 
and women in Africa neglect all this, prefer to spend their super- 
fluous energies on golf, tennis and bridge, and when not pining 
for their next leave home make their lives as faithful a copy as 
possible of what they would have been in a London suburb or an 
English county town, instead of taking advantage of the unique 
opportunities which Africa spreads before them. 


JULIAN S. HUXLEY. 
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EMILY BRONTE 


Iris perhaps easier for the imaginative biographer to write about 
Emily Bronté than about almost any other literary celebrity, for 
the simple reason that so little is known about her, and he is 
therefore able to re-create her in his own image, or in any other 
image that he may happen to prefer. More than one such 
writer has of late taken full advantage of this fair opportunity 
for conjecture, even to the length of finding in her greatest 
poem, No Coward Soul is Mine, ‘Satan’s hymn to God!’ It 
may be well, therefore, to get back for a moment to the hard 
facts which underlie the problem of that strangely arresting 
personality. 

Next to her genius, the most astonishing thing about Emily ” 
Bronté is the silence which surrounds her life. Charlotte and 
Branwell both made bosom friends who kept their letters and 
treasured their sayings; Anne won the affection of her pupils 
and employers; but Emily made no friends, and shunned 
acquaintances. Even in the intimacy of the family circle she 
kept back a large part of herself. When she was dead and famous, 
those who had known her searched their memories for revealing 
traits, and found, possibly to their own surprise and certainly 
to our loss, that they could remember nothing that was really 
worth remembering. ‘She was taller than her sisters ; she lived 
on porridge and milk-puddings ; she played the piano; she did 
the house work and helped in the kitchen ; she was fond of dogs ; 
she walked on the moors ’—and that was generally all. Long 
after Charlotte’s death, Miss Ellen Nussey, who had enjoyed 
special opportunities, revived the memories of her first visit to « 
Haworth in 1833. She was writing to a literary acquaintance 
about her famous literary friends, and she strove to be worthy 
of the occasion. Whenever Ellen Nussey tried to write worthily 
of her famous literary friends her style and diction are ‘ things 
to thank God for’; but she comes nearer than anybody else 
to telling us something significant about Emily at the age of 
fifteen. She describes her as having a ‘ lithesome, graceful figure,’ 
naturally beautiful hair, unbecomingly worn, ‘no complexion,’ 
and ‘ kind kindling eyes,’ which were sometimes dark grey, and 
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at others dark blue ; ‘ but she did not often look at you : she was 
too reserved.’ Then Miss Nussey continues : 


In fine suitable weather delightful rambles were made over the moors, 


and down into glens and ravines that here and there broke the monotony . 


of the moorland. The rugged bank and rippling brook were treasures of 
delight. Emily, Anne, and Branwell used to ford the streams and some- 
times placed stepping stones for the other two. There was always a 
lingering delight in these sports. . . . Emily especially had a gleesome 
delight in these nooks of beauty—her reserve for the time vanished. 


‘ One long ramble in those early days ’ had brought the party 
to a remote spot ‘ familiar to Emily and Anne, which they called 
“the Meeting of the Waters.” ’ 


Seated here, we were hidden from all the world, nothing appearing in 
view but miles and miles of heather, a glorious blue sky, and brightening 
sun. A fresh breeze wafted on us its exhilarating radiance ; we laughed, 
and made mirth of each other, and settled we would call ourselves the 
quartette. Emily, half-reclining on a slab of stone, played like a young 
child with the tadpoles in the water, making them swim about, and then 
fell to moralising on the strong and the weak, the brave and the cowardly, 
as she chased them with her hand. No serious cloud of sorrow had so far 
cast its gloom on nature’s youth and buoyancy, and nature’s simplest 
offerings were fountains of pleasure and enjoyment. 


Thus Ellen Nussey ; and because of the beautiful kindling 


dark-grey dark-blue eyes, because, too, she was said to have been 
a pretty baby, and because it would heighten the pathos of her 
early death, some sentimental writers have persuaded them- 
selves that Emily Bronté was beautiful. It would be unfair to 
judge of her appearance from existing portraits. No beauty, 
however brilliant, could have survived the ordeal of being painted 
by Branwell. But none of her contemporaries found Emily 
beautiful or even attractive. If they had, they would certainly 
have said so. We should probably have thought her ugly—at 
all events, at first sight. The Bronté nose did not make for 
beauty. As for the reserve which Miss Nussey noted as a salient 
characteristic at fifteen, it grew with years into an almost impene- 
trable aloofness. Did Anne ever penetrate behind it and read her 
sister’s soul ? It is impossible to say, for Anne died within a few 
months of Emily, leaving no records except her simple poems and 
her two novels. Ellen Nussey says that in their childhood the 
two youngest of the Bronté girls were like twins, always together 
and always in harmony. They had collaborated over the Gondal 
stories, and paced arm-in-arm round the parlour table. Probably 
Anne understood her sister’s moods better than anybody else ; 
but it is difficult to believe that she could have sympathised with, 
or even understood, that sister’s deepest and most daring thoughts. 
Their minds were cast in very different moulds. At all events, 
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in her last, grim, obstinate, struggle with death Emily held both ° 
her sisters at arm’s length, and wrung their hearts by refusing to 
accept their aid or sympathy. 

As for Charlotte, it was not till 1845, when she discovered the 
little washing-book, in which Emily’s poems were written in a 
microscopic hand, and took the liberty (fiercely resented by the ~ 
owner) of reading them, that she even guessed the depths which 
lay behind her sister’s reserve. From that moment her sisterly 
affection was tinged with feelings both of admiration and remorse 
—remorse for her failure to appreciate Emily at her true value 
and win her confidence. She tried hard to bridge the gulf which “ 
time and habit had dug between them, and of which she herself 
was now acutely conscious. But it was too late. In December 
of 1848 Emily passed for ever beyond her reach. ‘ Death stepped 
tacitly and took her,’ and Charlotte’s grief was all the more 
poignant, because it was so full of ‘ might-have-beens.’ 

That is the impression which one receives from Charlotte’s 
letters at this period. But it seems more than doubtful whether 
the ‘ might-have-beens ’ could ever have been realised. Charlotte 
was, though she did not know it, just the kind of elder sister to 
whom a rather shy and sensitive genius could never have opened 
its secret doors—practical, critical, and quietly, kindly, but per- * 
sistently, dominating. She and Emily could never have been 
kindred spirits. Their minds and imaginations moved on different 
planes. With all her insight into character, Charlotte could 
never have understood, or entered into, the poetic temperament 
of her sister. 

So Emily Bronté died at the age of thirty, an enigma in her 
own generation and in her father’s house, and all that we really 
know about her inner life and thoughts is contained in her writings . 
—some poems and a single novel. We may be quite sure 
that she did not reveal the whole of herself in what she wrote, 
and reasonably sure that she did not always herself understand 
whither the spirit was driving her. We cannot reconstruct her, 
as she was, from the glimpses which she gives us into the workings 
of her mind ; but we can at least draw certain inferences which 
help to explain both her reserve and the nature and quality of 
her work. 

All children, when they are thrown much upon their own 


‘resources, create for themselves an imaginary world which 


becomes as real as, and far more exciting than, the actual facts 
of everyday existence. The Bronté children were thrown much 
upon their own resources, and the happiest hours of their child- 
hood were spent in dreaming dreams. For most people this 
imaginary world fades into the distance with adolescence, partly 
because the wings of their imagination are incapable of further 
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expansion, and partly because their everyday life becomes either 
too full or too absorbing to leave time for dreams. But Emily 
was a poet, and her wings continued to expand. For her, the 
life of the imagination remained the most real, and the only 
truly satisfying, part of existence. She could feel significance 
and beauty (on the moors, for example) with an intensity which 
was rapture, and, what was peculiarly characteristic of herself; 
she continued to feel them in those vague, but passionate, yearn- 
ings which are the experience of childhood. Two things seem to 
stand out clearly from her poetry. 

(t) She was conscious of a sense of loneliness, sometimes 
terrifying, and sometimes exhilarating; terrifying, when it 
made the world seem bleak and empty; exhilarating, when it 
made her feel in harmony with the elemental forces of Nature. 

- (2) She had a craving for some absorbing kind of love, of 
which possession was the essence, though the body counted for 
little in it—a love that was at once passionate and sexless. 

But Emily did not only dream; she thought, and she had a 
powerful and original mind. We do not know how much she 
read of contemporary poetry—probably not much. But she 
must almost certainly have been familiar with Adonais. Here is 
Shelley : 

He is made one with Nature : there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird ; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own : 
Which wields the world with never weariéd love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 
And here is Emily Bronté : 
(2) 
And thou art now a Spirit pouring 
Thy presence into all : 


The essence of the tempest’s roaring, 
And of the tempest’s fall. 


(0) 
With wide-embracing love 
Thy spirit animates eternal years, 
Pervades and broods above, 
Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates and rears. 


The plagiarism was no doubt unconscious ; but the resem- 
blance is almost too great to be a mere coincidence. Possibly 
Branwell had recited the lines to his sisters, and Emily had assimi- 
lated them. He seems to have been fond of spouting Shelley. 
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Bethat as it may, No Coward Soul is Mine is a great intellectual, 
as well as a great spiritual, achievement. 

And that was the trouble. The inner life of Emily Bronté, 
the thoughts which she thought and the dreams which she 
dreamed, had no relevance to ‘that state of life into which it 
had pleased God to call her.’ This was true to some extent of 
Charlotte also; but it was much harder for Emily to adjust 
herself to the claims of real life, because she lacked some of those 
normal sympathies and affections which help to make life interest- 
ing. She could feel significance and beauty in the wildest forms * 
of Nature, but not in the lives, loves, joys and sorrows of those 
amongst whom her lot was cast. She was fond of animals, but 
not of children. She did not care for people. She had no 
curiosity to enter into, and explore, their minds ; and her own - 
she instinctively bolted and barred in their presence. She was 
more alone in company than in a solitude which she;could people 
with her fancies, and only on the moors did she feel herself wholly - 
in communion with something outside herself. 

Such a clash between the demands of the inner self and the 
claims of life would, in many, have ended.in revolt. But Emily 
Bronté was no rebel. Grimly and stoically she accepted the 
facts of life, and to the daughters of the Rev. Patrick Bronté, 
until the publication of their novels’ in 1847 had opened up new 
vistas, the facts of life meant the ultimate choice between a 
situation as governess in a private house and teaching in a school. 
Sooner or later—and it always seemed likely to be sooner rather 
than later—Mr. Bronté must die. There would no longer be a 
home at Haworth or anywhere else, and they would all have to 
earn their daily bread. To be prepared for the inevitable, to 
acquire useful knowledge, in order to be able to impart it to 
others—that was the plain duty which the Bronté girls felt to be 
imposed upon them by the circumstances of their life. For Emily 
it involved a very stern self-discipline. She must sacrifice the 
life of the imagination with its fearful joys and ‘rapturous 
anguish,’ and learn to live ‘ without the aid of joy.’ She tried ; 
but, courageous though she was, both physically and morally, it 
is interesting to note that she twice had to admit defeat. The 
first occasion was when, at the age of seventeen, she accompanied 
Charlotte to Roe Head (a particularly friendly, cheerful and happy 
school), pined for three months, like a wild bird in a cage, and 
had to be sent home. The second, when, three years later, she 
went as mistress to Law Hill School, Southowram, near Halifax, 
and resigned her post after six unhappy months. Whilst there 
was still a home at Haworth, Emily could not live anywhere 
else. But the future must have loomed very dark for her, for 
the pathetically futile idea that the three sisters, without adequate - 


, 
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capital, could set up a school of their own, could only have been 
envisaged by her ds a mitigated form of bondage. In this con- 
nexion Charlotte wrote to M. Héger: ‘ Emilie n’aime pas beau- 
coup l’instruction, mais elle s’occuperait du ménage, et quoiqu’un 
peu recluse, elle a trop bon coeur pour ne pas faire son possible 
pour les enfants.’ 

Thus far Emily Bronté seems to explain herself. But there 
is one poem which, if it is really autobiographical, would make 
nonsense of the foregoing analysis of her character. Familiar 
as the lines are, they must be quoted in full. 


Cold in the earth—and the deep snow piled above thee, 
Far, far removed, cold in the dreary grave, 

Have I forgot, my only Love, to love thee, 
Severed at last by Time’s all-severing wave ? 


Now, when alone, do my thoughts no longer hover 
Over the mountains on that northern shore, 
Resting their wings where heath and fern-leaves cover 
Thy noble heart for ever, evermore ? 
Cold in the earth—and fifteen wild Decembers 
From these brown hills have melted into spring ; 
Faithful indeed is the spirit that remembers 
After such years of change and suffering. 


Sweet Love of youth, forgive, if I forget thee, 
While the world’s tide is bearing me along, 
Other desires and other hopes beset me, 
Hopes which obscure, but cannot do thee wrong. 
No later light has lightened up my heaven, 
No second morn has ever shone for me ; 
All my life’s bliss from thy dear life was given, 
All my life’s bliss is in the grave with thee. 
But when the days of golden dreams had perished, 
And even Despair was powerless to destroy, 
Then did I learn how existence could be cherished, 
Strengthened and fed, without the aid of joy. 


Then did I check the tears of useless passion, 
Weaned my young soul from yearning after thine, 
Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 
Down to that tomb already more than mine. 
And even yet I dare not let it languish, 
Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain, 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 
How could I seek the empty world again ? 


Most people, apparently, take this poem literally, and believe 
that, at one period of her life, Emily was passionately in love with 
somebody whose identity has never been divulged. The lines 
must almost certainly have been composed in Brussels, when she 
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was twenty-four, for at no other time was Emily far away (as 
the poem implies) from ‘that northern shore’ and its beloved 
mountains. The theme, it should be noticed, is fidelity to a 
first and only Love after a long lapse of years— fifteen wild 
Decembers.” We need not be pedantic about the number ‘ 15.’ 
But if ‘ severed at last by Time’s all-severing wave,’ and ‘ After 
such years of change and suffering,’ mean anything, they mean a 
substantial period of time, and any substantial period of time 
that we may fix on takes Emily back to her early teens. But 
apart from this, is it credible that, if there had been any love 
story in her life, Emily, most reticent and reserved of women, 
would have published to the world a secret so intimate and so 
sacred, even under an assumed name? That there is passion in 
the poem, nobody will deny. But Emily was a poet, and poets 
can feel passionately about imagined experiences, as well as about 
their contacts with real life. If they did not, Tennyson (to take 
one instance only) could never have written Maud. There is 
passion and romance in Maud, yet in his actual relations with 
women Tennyson was never either passionate or romantic. It 
seems reasonable therefore to suppose, though Romance would 
wish it otherwise, that this poem is true only of that imaginary 
world in which Emily lived her happiest and also her most 
poignant hours, and still to see her, as she appeared to her cen- 
temporaries, unapproachable by mortal man. 

For those who live by the imagination, and find the real world 
empty of delight, there is a supreme joy in filling its emptiness 
with the creations of their own brain. Emily must have known 
this joy when she was writing Wuthering Heights. Yet, judged 
by any ordinary standards, she was singularly ill-equipped for the 
task of novel-writing.’ Charlotte, from the age of five, had been a 
critical, and rather censorious, student of character, but Emily’s 
acquaintance with human nature, as it existed outside herself, 
was of the slightest. She did not even know the people in her 
own parish. She had heard them talk, and she had listened to 
her father’s strange stories about them—which must have sug- 
gested the prevalence of a harsh brutality—but she had never 
tried to enter into their lives. ‘ My sister’s disposition,’ wrote 
Charlotte in the preface to a second edition of Wuthering Heights, 
‘was not naturally gregarious; circumstances favoured and 
fostered her tendency to seclusion; except to go to church or 
take a walk on the hills, she seldom crossed the threshold of home. 
Though her feeling for the people round was benevolent, inter- 
course with them was never sought ; nor, with very » aad excep- 
tions, ever experienced.’ 

Nelly Dean is, no doubt, a more or less faithful neunnds of 
Tabby Brown, the devoted friend and servant at the parsonage, 
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but for the other characters in her story Emily had to draw upon 
her own imaginative experience of life, which is a very different 

‘thing from ‘holding up the mirror to Nature.’ Most of her 
characters have the unreasoned loves, hates, and cruelty of 
children, and in Heathcliff are incarnate the loneliness and the 
yearning for a passionate yet almost sexless love which haunt 
her poetry. At any moment the story might become ridiculous ; 
but there is a strange power behind it, which makes it always 
fascinating and sometimes terrifying. In hardly any other book 
are we so constantly aware of genius, for we see it continually 
at work transforming the potentially absurd into the poignant or 
the horrible. And the effect is immensely heightened by Emily’s 
gift for creating atmosphere and background—an atmosphere in 
which we cease to ask, ‘ Is this possible?’ It matters not what 
house is the original of Wuthering Heights ; we know the place 
in all its moods as well as we know our own home; and what 
Emily felt about the moors she has conveyed to us in a prose 
which, at its best, is unsurpassed in its effortless beauty. 

If the ‘ Dear Sir’ of Mr. Newby’s letter, found in the rosewood 
desk which was once Emily’s, was addressed to Ellis and not to 
Acton Bell (which seems unlikely), Emily had contemplated a 
second novel. One would guess @ priori that she could only have 
repeated the Heathcliff theme in a different and, probably, a less 
convincing form. But it is of the essence of genius to confound 
the wise. As a poet, certainly, she still had much to say. The 
range of her genius had its obvious limits, but within those limits 
what might she not have achieved ! 

G. F. Brapsy., 
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THE LETTERS OF NAUSICAA 


I, HOW THE ODYSSEY WAS WRITTEN 


A FANTASY 


Ithaca. 


HERMIONE DARLING, 

I loved your wonderful long letter all about your time in 
Argos. How wise of Daddy to teach us both to read and write. 
It must be fun being a princess in a great kingdom in the middle 
of things, entertaining envoys and travellers from all over the 
world and seeing reviews of fleets and of armies. And how splen- 
did your Menecharmus must be in his own home, as a leader of 
his people in peace and war! And most wonderful of all, your 
very own little Laertes. How could he help being’a marvel with 
Agamemnon and Odysseus as ancestors, not to speak of me as 
Aunt! 

All the same, you haven’t had a more wonderful year than 
your little sister has had, here in quiet little Ithaca. And now 
you shall hear all about it. You know how proud Daddy is of 
being a scholar, much prouder than of being a King, and above all 
how proud he is of his friendship with the great poet Homer in 
the old days when, as a younger son, he travelled and traded and 
fought in Ionia and the Euxine and Heaven knows where else, 
making the money which enabled him to restore the fortunes of 
our house, and rebuild the old palace of Odysseus. Nor need I 
tell you how often he has assured us that Homer would some day 
come and visit Ithaca in order to fulfil his promise to write 
another great poem specially about our ancestor’s return from 
Troy. You know we never believed it would happen. Well, he 
came, he stayed with us for nearly a year, he wrote the most 
divine story ever imagined, and your own little Nausicaa helped, 
and figures in it. There’s immortality for you ! 

You hadn’t been gone a month and we were still all as flat as 
flat after the wedding, when a letter came by a Phcenician ship to 
say that he was just starting on a tour of visits and recitations to 
Sicily and Italy and the land of the Tyrrhenians, and would come 
to stay with us on his way back next summer. But nothing was 
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more surprising than his actual coming. He was rather earlier 
than we expected, and the Tyrrhenian captain who brought him 
seems to have got a scare that Taphian pirates were in the offing, 
and dumped him and all his belongings after dark on the shore of 
the little cove of Phorcys on the other side of the island. The 
poor Poet hadn’t a soul to help him. He had lost one of his 
servants and his secretary at the court of King Polyphemus, as ] 
shall tell you presently, and the other servant ran away just 
before he left Tyrrhenia. There he was, with a great treasure of 
gifts, gold and silver cups, jewelled brooches, marvellous embroi- 
deries, and no small weight of precious metal, not a notion where 
he was, alone, and barely able to see—for, poor dear, his sight is 
failing him fast. By luck he seems to have stumbled across our 
little Naiad’s cave, where he carried the stuff into what I suppose 
he thought was hiding. Luckily the honest peasants who looked 
in to pray thought the packages all belonged to the attendant, and 
he, happily, seems to have been away for a few days. He then 
headed straight away for the remotest end of Ithaca, climbing 
the heights and luckily not falling over the cliffs before old 
Eumzus—or rather his dogs—sighted him and took him into the 
farm. There he stayed a day or two, learning something of our 
old legends and still more about pigs, and then Eumzus brought 
him along to the Palace. I gather the Poet did tell him who he 
was, but, of course, his name meant nothing to Eumzus, who 
only knows of poets and minstrels and jugglers as people who 
earn a living of sorts by helping the digestion of the great. 

Anyhow, not wishing to enter the banqueting Hall in his work- 
ing clothes, Eumzus passed him on to a servant who, following 
Daddy’s standing orders about minstrels and suchlike, gave him 
plenty to eat and drink, but, evidently not impressed by his old 
travelling clothes, sat him down at the bottom of the hall at the 
table over which that old loafer Irus usually presides—rather 
tipsy and offensive too that evening, for which the Poet, who 
otherwise thoroughly enjoyed the joke, has had his revenge. 

At the end of dinner Daddy, hearing that a new minstrel had 
turned up, asked him to play. Homer replied that he had been 
shipwrecked and lost his lyre, and when Daddy called out to ask 
if anyone could lend him one, he said: ‘O King, have you none 
of your own on which you played in your youth, for, believe me, 
I have a kingly touch?’ Then Daddy, remembering the golden 
lyre which Homer himself had once given him, had it brought 
down and handed to the Poet with many instructions to treat it 
carefully. The Poet began lightly on some story or other about 
Ares and Aphrodite—the kind of thing, I suppose, that you are 
quite accustomed to now you are married and come into hall. 
Then, when the men had done laughing and the women giggling, 
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he began a song which he had once composed for Daddy to con- 
sole him for the loss of his helmsman and best comrade, Eury- 
bates, in a great fight against the Carians. He hadn’t got very 
far before Daddy broke down and cried; and then he broke down 
himself ; and while everyone stood staring Daddy jumped up 
from his throne, ran all the way down the hall between the tables, 
and fell on the Poet’s neck, and you never heard such an excite- 
ment, and they sat up talking nearly all night and would have 
talked for a month if Mummy hadn’t packed them off to bed. 

I wasn’t there, of course, but Mummy told me everything, 
except the story of Ares and Aphrodite, and promised I should 
be introduced to the great Poet very soon. But while our 
parents thought Homer had more urgent things to do than see- 
ing me, I introduced myself to him on my own, and in the very 
queerest way. He hadn’t been with us a week, when I went 
off with three of the girls for a big family laundry—you know 
the little meadow, below Laertes’s farm, where the stream runs 
into the sea. Well, we had done washing, and had a swim, and 
were playing ball in the sun to get dry before lunch, when sud- 
denly one of the girls gave a shriek and they all bolted to cover 
for dear life. I looked round and saw, coming from the sea, a 
mighty great man, stark naked, with long dripping hair and 
beard and shaggy breast, like the God Poseidon himself, peering 
round eagerly for something as he advanced. I guessed at once 
who it was and what had happened, and sang out ‘ Turn round, 
dear friend of the Muses, while I throw a cloak round you, and 
then you can find where you left your own garments when you 
went in to bathe.’ And, quickly slipping into my own tunic first, 
I threw a clean but slightly damp cloak over his broad shoulders, 
and called back the girls and told them to help him find his 
clothes and then bring him back to join us at lunch. And such 
an afternoon we had together. He made us sing him songs, and 
recited himself and made me recite—and I picked his own 
favourite bit of the I/iad—and told us the most lovely stories. 
And then we all drove back, but before we came in sight of the 
Palace, he slipped off and went in on foot, to avoid scandal, and 
I told the girls not to breathe a word to a soul, and no one knows 
to this day, though I think Daddy guessed something when the 
great poem was read out—Mummy only thought it not quite nice 
even to borrow my name for such an incident ! 

Two days later we were really introduced, and both acted 
the part perfectly. The Poet paid me a charming compliment, 
addressed to Mummy, comparing me to a slender young palm 
tree. I blushed furiously—not from mere maiden modesty, as 
Mummy thought, but it suddenly struck me that he had after all 
seen more of me than I had suspected. He went on to ask if it 
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was true that I was a scholar, and could recite all kinds of poetry, 
not only ancient Mycenean but modern Achzan like his own, 
and had I really read the whole of his Iliad and Return of Agamem.- 
non? I replied ever so gravely and demurely, and the introduc- 
tion was over. But its consequences were not long in coming, 
The very next day, passing Mummy’s room, I heard the sound of 
argument, and Mummy’s voice saying, ‘ The idea of a girl acting 
as a man’s secretary! And a King’s daughter at that. It isn’t 
decent.’ Daddy muttered something about a King of poets and 
forty years difference in age, to which Mummy retorted: ‘ Yes, 
and there’s no age so capable of foolishness as sixteen, unless it’s 
fifty-six.’ That got both Homer and Daddy with one arrow, for 
they are of the same years! I heard no more then, but the 
parental debate went on, and a day or two later I heard Mummy 
saying, ‘ Anyhow, I had arranged everything for her to spend the 
next few months learning cookery and household accounts and 
slave management. The girl is quite unfit to be married with 
nothing in her head but classics and modern poetry and music.’ 

When I heard that I knew it was all right, for if there is one 
thing that Daddy-hates and wants to put off, it’s my wedding. 
So sure enough I was started next day as the Poet’s secretary to 
help with the new Odyssey, with Daddy’s old nurse Eurycleia told 
off by Mummy to preserve the proprieties, which she did sleeping 
happily most of the time. 

My chief duty was to take down the lines as Homer recited 
them. But I soon got beyond that. Often when he was stuck, 
I would suggest an ending to a line, or even two or three lines at 
a time. And then he consulted me all the time about the plot, 
and such fun we had over it. You see, he came here thinking 
there would be lots of detailed local legend about Odysseus’s 
return. There were miles of doggerel about the Trojan War, all 
from the Ithacan point of view, and Homer said he felt quite 
inclined to scrap the Iliad, cutting out Achilles, Agamemnon and 
all the rest of them, and rewrite it as the Ithacan Siege and Capture 
of Troy. But there was precious little of what he really wanted. 
So we just set about inventing it, and putting in ourselves and 
everybody we knew. 

Daddy and Mummy and our new Palace came in as the King 
and Queen and Court of the Phzacians. The Poet’s own arrival 
and his meeting with me fitted in quite beautifully ; even the 
young men who are supposed to be casting sheep’s eyes at me, 
all figure among Penelope’s suitors. Irus I’ve already mentioned, 
but the person who comes off really worst is King Polyphemus. 
Everywhere else in Sicily and the other places he went to the 
Poet had the most marvellous welcome—far exceeding anything 
he had ever received at home in Ionia or even on the Achzan 
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mainland. The King of Alba Longa, who is a descendant of 
#neas the Trojan, gave him the most wonderful chased: bowl of 
electron, which Hephestus himself is said to have made as a gift 
for Anchises. The only person who treated him shabbily was 
Polyphemus, who invited him, not from any real love of poetry— 
his chief interest being the breeding of prize rams—but only for 
swank. He poisoned the Poet’s favourite servant with his bad 
food ; stole away his secretary by the bribe of a higher salary; 
mortally offended the Poet at table by telling him that he could 
see better with his one eye—he lost the other in a drunken brawl 
—than the Poet could with both ; worst insult of all, he asked the 
Poet at his going how much he owed him for his recitations! The 
Poet’s reply was that he was the debtor for so much hospitality 
and would presently repay in verses celebrating his visit. How 
he chuckled over that part of the Odyssey which settled this score, 
and over the joy it would give to all the rest of Sicily! 

Sometimes we dropped work and just gossiped, and he would 
talk to me about his favourite authors, especially the old Classical 
poets, or about his travels. He seems to have wandered almost 
everywhere, after finishing his studies in Athens—his childhood 
was spent in Argos and Salamis—seeing life and sitting at the 
feet of all the greatest scholars and historians and poets of the 
time. After he had written the Iliad, which he did partly at 
Troy itself, he went to Crete, wishing to discover what there might 
still be found there of the old Minoan poetry and philosophy, 
from which our own Mycenzan literature borrowed so much, and 
possibly to write a poem on Theseus at Gnossos, He found very 
little, the island having been upset by so many wars and invasions 
and earthquakes since Minos’ day, but heard that more might 
have survived among the Philistinians, who are Cretan colonists 
and have lived undisturbed for centuries on the Syrian coast 
south of the Phcenicians. 

So he visited Philistinia, gathering much of interest histori- 
cally, but somehow never finishing the intended poem. From 
there he went up to stay with the King of Hierosolyma, who had 
just completed building a magnificent new temple to Zeus, who 
is the only God worshipped by his people. This King was a 
great scholar and lover of literature and philosophy, and Homer 
said his library was the finest he knew out of Egypt, and con- 
tained, besides innumerable works in Eastern languages which he 
could not read, many important Minoan and Mycenzan manu- 
scripts. He was also himself a poet and musician, though 
not as celebrated as his father, some of whose hymns to Zeus 
Homer had translated for him, and himself put to verse, 
adapting the melodies to our modes. Among the guests at that 


same court was a Queen of the Sabzans, who, he said, was the 
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cleverest and most fascinating woman he had ever met, except 
me! From there he went to Egypt—but it would take a book, 
and not a letter, to write all about that wonderful country, and I 
dare say you in Argos meet many travellers who have been there, 

I once asked him why he did not put all the wonders he had 
seen and heard into his poems. But he said he was a poet and 
not a historian or writer of guide books. Did I think the Odyssey 
would really be improved if he described Odysseus as having 
visited all the places in Western lands which he had himself seen ? 
For all he knew, Odysseus had voyaged to them all, as far as the 
Pillars of Heracles and beyond. But how would these real places 
have fitted in with the isles of Circe and Calypso and the entrance 
to Hades? Wasn’t it much better to keep everything west of 
Ithaca in fairyland? He didn’t read the ancient poems in order 
to find out what their authors knew about history or geography, 
and, while he hoped some of his own works might survive with 
theirs, he couldn’t imagine anyone ever studying them in order to 
prove how much or how little he knew of these subjects. 

I know you have been bursting with curiosity all this while 
to ask whether I -fell in love with the Poet or he with me. Of 
course I did, even before I met him, at the mere thought of his 
coming, and he from the moment he saw—whatever he did see of 
me then. But we were both ever so good—especially the Poet— 
and Eurycleia’s slumbers unlocked no doors to golden Aphrodite. 
Once or twice he patted my head or stroked my cheek when I had 
some bright idea. But he always counteracted this little tenderness 
by hastily talking about his daughters, thoroughly uninteresting, 
worldly young women, I gathered, or about his wife. I asked him 
once if he expected to find her, like Penelope, besieged by suitors, 
that he was always so concerned about her. He said, certainly, 
there would be scores of them, not wooing the old soul for her 
looks, but taking advantage of her soft-heartedness and guile- 
lessness in money matters. Still I wanted no more, happy in 
working for him and with him, and seeing his great poem shape 
itself from day to day. Only towards the end did I feel a terrible 
longing to be able, like Penelope, to wipe out all the lines of each 
day’s work from my tablets at night. Then came the dreadful day 
when he told me that he must leave in a few weeks, that he had 
to get back to his home, set his copyists at the manuscript of 
the Odyssey, and then, if the state of his affairs allowed it, go to 
Egypt to see if any of their wonderful doctors might still save his 
sight. We got through the last book and a half somehow, but 
our hearts were not in the work. Then came the great recita- 
tion, for which I was allowed to come into hall, and for a day or 
two all other feelings were lost in the pride and joy of having 
helped even in a small way. And then the awful last days and 
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the great farewell feast before he went down to the ship to sail 
with a fair wind at full moon. I said goodbye to him in the after- 
noon. He blessed me very tenderly and wished me a noble 
husband and lovely children and all good things in life. 

But I had my own plans. Daddy had given him a servant 
boy, with many other wonderful gifts, to look after his things— 
Iolaus, you will remember he played with us when we were 
children. I persuaded Iolaus to get me another slave boy’s 
kirtle, helped him to carry things down to the ship at dusk while 
they were feasting, and then got on board and hid under the 
gunwale. Presently they all came down to the quay and there 
was much wishing of farewell, and then Daddy and the party 
went back to the Palace and the Poet came on board. He went 
straight to where I was, groping with his hands, and when he 
touched me, said ‘ Dearest Nausicaa, you must return,’ and 
gently led me on shore and up the road, telling the captain he still 
had a message to send back by me and would be gone only a few 
minutes. When we were out of sight he said: ‘ I knew you would 
come, and I wished you to come, for I still have my farewell 
token to give you.” With this he unfastened from his cloak a 
curious old brooch of gold with flowers of lapis lazuli and corne- 
lian, which he always wore. I once asked him if it had a story 
and he said, ‘ No,’ which I knew was not true. Now he told it 
me. It had been given hundreds and hundreds of years ago by 
a Chaldean Queen to her lover, who was killed in war by the 
Cappadocians, whose King gave it to his favourite, from whom 
it passed through many hands, till it came eventually to Paris 
the Trojan, who gave it to Helen as the very first of his gifts, to 
fasten her cloak on the night they fled from Sparta, she having 
forgotten her own brooch in her haste. Homer himself received 
it as a youth in Athens from one whom he loved, who, on her 
deathbed, made him promise never to give it to anyone he loved 
less than herself. And he had worn it for thirty-five years with- 
out telling the story to a soul. Then he gave me a kiss—worth a 
year’s waiting and a lifetime’s remembering—turned me towards 
the Palace, and hastened back to the ship. I stumbled on a few 
steps homewards, and then turned and climbed up a little height 
under Neion and sat watching through my tears the ship sailing 
out in the moonlight, and prayed to all the Gods for his safety 
and for his dear eyes. When I crept home, long after midnight, 
Daddy was waiting for me, having looked in my room and guessed, 
but having said nothing to Mummy or the servants, and put me 
to bed with hot wine and spices, bless him, for I was as cold in 
body as in heart. 

So there, Hermione, is the narrative of my wonderful year, 
for your very own eyes only. And now for my tuition in house- 
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hold matters, and after that, I suppose, one of the young lords of 
of the isles—not Antinous, he swaggers too much ; but Eury- 
machus is brave and kind and his old parents are charming, and 
the Poet liked him best. It will all. be postscript, anyway, to the 
real story of my life. But I have helped the most divine of poets 
in his work, and helped our great ancestor to live in the best story 
ever told. And to what girl before have Athena and the Muses 
given such a privilege, even if Aphrodite frowned ? 

Your own loving 

NAUSICAA, 


II. SALVING HOMER’S EPICS 


THE Last PHASE 


Colophon in Ionia. 
DEAREST HERMIONE, 

At last a letter from you, the first. to arrive of many which 
must have gone astray in these terrible years. But the Gods be 
thanked, you and yours have reached Athens in safety, and are far 
better off as free citizens in a civilised community than if you had 
stayed on in Argos as underlings of these Dorian savages. What 
a splendid campaign your Menecharmus must have waged before 
the desertion of his allies lost all, and how proud, as a mother, 
you must be of Laertes’s gallantry in the field. What you know 
of our happenings since Father and Mother died I am not quite 
sure of, for I have no idea which of my letters may have reached 
you. Happily they closed their eyes upon the peaceful and culti- 
vated world in which they lived and which they adorned. That 
other dreadful world of savagery and ruin which we have been 
through since they could hardly have guessed. 


Our troubles began five years ago with a general attack by 
the mainland barbarians on all the islands. Our brother Autolycus 
got all our ships together, waited till they had landed and then 
sank their fleet. Having separated and cut them off, he then 
destroyed them on each of the islands, but lost his life himself in 
the clearing of Dulichium. On the death of the last male of the 
House of Odysseus they elected my Eurymachus King, and we 
went back to our old home for a last anxious winter. In the 
spring they came with a new fleet and countless warriors. We 
were outnumbered everywhere, and had to fall back into the City 
and see Father’s beautiful Palace become first the headquarters 
of the barbarians and then go up in flames after one of their 
orgies. Luckily we had got away most of his treasures and the 
best part of his library. For months we were besieged, and in 
the end, when further resistance seemed impossible, we decided 
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to abandon dear, sacred Ithaca, put all we had on our ships and 
sailfor Asia. Father had made his fortune there, and I suggested 
to Eurymachus that we could create a new Ithaca somewhere in 
Ionia until the day when our children might regain the old. 

We made the voyage in safety, found some of Father’s old 
friends to advise and help us, joined up with other refugees from 
the Peloponnese, and, after two years of fighting, bargaining, and 
discussing, have established our home here in a fair land, far 
richer and more spacious than Ithaca, though to me it never can 
be the same. For me, as for Odysseus of old, no sight could be 
so dear as even the distant smoke from a beacon fire on Neriton. 
Still we are all safe ; Eurymachus is prospering in trade and farm- 
ing, and is the recognised leader of our new community; the 
children grow in beauty and understanding. 

There is one other of our household now, a sacred and revered 
guest. If you cannot guess who it is, think of a long letter I 
wrote you more than twenty years ago after Homer stayed with 
us to write his Odyssey. I heard from him after his return home 
of the great success of the poem throughout Ionia. I heard again, 
asad letter, after he had been to Egypt, that his eyes were incur- 
able and that complete blindness was settling upon him. The 
last news I had was a few years later, that his wife had died and 
that he had accepted a friend’s invitation to go and settle in 
Rhodes. Naturally my first thought, once we had arrived safely, 
was whether he still lived and where to find him. But in those 
confused days no one seemed to know or care. It was thought 
that he lived, but traders from Rhodes told me that he had left 
that island some years before, but whither no one could say. 

One day Eurymachus brought’ in to dinner the captain of a 
Smyrniot merchant ship with whom he had dealings, saying, ‘I 
think this is an old friend of yours, Nausicaa.’ Who should it be 
but our old playmate, Iolaus, whom Father had given to Homer 
when he left us, and whom the Poet had afterwards freed, and 
started in business. He told us the sad story how the Poet’s 
affairs had gone from bad to worse after his blindness, largely 
owing to his wife’s extravagance; how after her death ‘his 
daughters had made home impossible for him, and how’a wealthy 
Rhodian friend had in pity taken him away; how after his 
friend’s death his heirs had put him on a ship for Smyrna, where 
his daughters refused to take him in, and where Iolaus found him. 
At first he had lived in Iolaus’s town house, but as Smyrna had 
become hateful to him, Iolaus had afterwards given him a cottage 
on a little property he had bought in Chios, and assigned a trusty 
old couple tolook afterhim. There he had now passed some years, 
forgotten of the world at large, but occasionally visited by those 
who, even in these troubled times, retained an interest in poetry. 
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You can think how moved I was—never so much, perhaps, 
since the day I first heard he was really coming to Ithaca. Iolaus’s 
ship was due to sail for Smyrna and Chios the very next day, 
and Eurymachus made no difficulties about my going: he is 
such a dear and so understanding, though books and poets, as 
such, mean very little to him. We landed at Chios and made 
our way out from the city on mules. At the end of a three hours’ 
ride we came to the cottage, a humble little place, but on a ter 
race with a view towards the sea, and there, under an old plane 
tree, sat the King of Poets, unchanged except that his noble head 
and beard were snowy white. I ran up to him, took his hand and 
kissed it, telling him who I was. But my sobs must have made 
my words inaudible, for he only shook his head, so I put his hand 
on my shoulder, on the brooch he had once given me. He knew 
at once and said, ‘ Nausicaa’; and then, quoting a line—one of 
my own suggestions—from the Odyssey, where his mother meets 
Odysseus in Hades, ‘ My child, how came you to me in this dark- 
ness,’ and went on to say that he could die happily now, like 
Odysseus’s faithful hound when his master returned. I replied, 
‘No, but you must now live again and live with us.’ In a few 
minutes it was all arranged, and before the next evening the 
Poet and all his scanty belongings were on the ship. At this 
moment, as I write, he is sitting at the other end of the portico, 
chanting whimsical little nursery ditties to my small Penelope. 

With us he is supremely happy. He loves talking of old times 
and retelling old tales to me. He is very fond of Eurymachus, 
and they have long discussions about the future of Ionia, and of 
our poor ruined, barbarianised Achza. And he never tires play- 
ing with the children, who adote him. What he refuses to worry 
about, but what greatly worries me, is the future of his own 
wonderful poems. In the days of his vogue his wife seems to 
have sold many volumes which were his only copies; others 
appear to have been lost ; less than a quarter of all his writings 
went with him to Rhodes, and of these only a remnant had sur- 
vived Chios, where the old couple who looked after him had, it 
seems, drawn on the priceless rolls freely for any purpose for which 
parchment could be used in kitchen or garden. My own manu- 
script of the Odyssey, the first of two fair copies I took from my 
notes, was one of the few things saved, for he had kept it ina 
special case always close to him. Luckily my library, or rather 
Father's, but Eurymachus gave it me, contains a few of his 
works : besides my copy of the Odyssey, a copy of the Iliad and 
a volume of hymns and shorter poems. The Return of Agamemnon, 

which we were so fond of as girls, is lost. If you have a copy, or 
can get one made, do send it me and I will gladly pay for the 
cost of copying. I am trying now to collect manuscripts of his 
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works up and down Ionia. Iolaus has standing orders to buy at 
any price asked. 

But the price is not the difficulty ; it is to find the copies 
anywhere. It is dreadful how in these distracted times the most 
precious things get lost or thrown away. So far he has got me 
nothing but rubbish, clearly not Homer’s work, though the 
owners seem to have thought so. I have the same trouble with 
the professional reciters, such few of them as can still make a 
living. I had one here for a week, whom Homer had himself 
taught years ago, and he gave us what he declared was the Poet’s 
own Fall of Troy. But Homer, after hearing it, only shook his 
head, and smilingly said that the reciter had ended by dealing 
as effectively with his poem as the Achzans with Troy. He 
himself, though quick enough to detect what is not his own, has 


no longer the power to reconstruct any long passages from 
memory, though I have by coaxing retrieved some shorter poems, 
and a few favourite bits from the longer ones. 

Is it possible that the Gods can be minded to allow all that 
wonderful treasure-house of music, of poetry, of prose literature, 
which grew up in our beautiful Mycenzan and Achzan world, to 
perish utterly, as so many of our cities and palaces have perished 
at the hands of the barbarians, and to be blotted out as if the 
thoughts that inspired them had never been? If so I pray to 
them that at least something—and I cannot help hoping that it 
may be something of Homer himself—may be permitted to sur- 
vive, and rekindle, in some later generation, the torch of the 
spirit that may have been all but quenched. If so many exquisite 
works of art have been melted down lately, yet a few may remain 
to teach the goldsmiths of another day to refashion beauty in the 
metal that has known it once. And if nothing but the Jad and 
Odyssey survive from all the wealth of that literature in which we 
were nurtured, our own creative speech, or even the speech of 
others, might yet, from them as a starting point, create anew all 
that may have been lost. At any rate, I am bringing up the 
children to regard our rolls of manuscripts as our greatest treasure. 
You may have something no less precious from the past to hand 
on to your young Athenians: the statecraft of Agamemnon and 
the eloquence of Odysseus. Who knows but what some descen- 
dant of yours and theirs may yet sway a great people with weighty 
words ‘ whirling like winter snow’? So be of good heart, dear 
Hermione ; worse things have happened before. 

Your own loving 
NAUSICAA. 


L. S. AMERY. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘MOSUL OIL AND THE PIPE-LINE’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


DEAR S1R,;—In the September issue of The Nineteenth Century t 
appears an article on ‘ Mosul Oil and the Pipe-Line,’ by Sir Henry Dok 
In that article it is stated. that I am, along with other leading financi 
backing the business. May I say that this statement, so far as I @ 
concerned, is not according to fact ? Indeed it is untrue, and I shall t 
glad if you will have it corrected. 

Yours faithfully, 
De INVERFORTH, | 

Baltic Exchangé Buildings, : 
21, Bury Street, London, E.C. 3, 

12th September, 1930. 
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Communications should be addressed to the Editor of t 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Sire 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. * 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification o 
articles. which have already appeared in the Review. 
anonymous contribution is published. 
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